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For The Sunday-Schoo! Times. 
GATHERING THE LILIES. 


BY JULIA CARRIE THOMPSON. 


‘‘ My beloved is gone down into his garden, to the 
beds of spices, to feedin the gardens, and to gather 
lilies.” Solomon’s Song, 6: 2. 


He gathers them tenderly, each in its time, 
The bud and the flower, 

With Him toabide in that glorious clime 
Where clouds may not lower. 


Each chosen redeemed one that wafts o’er the carth 
Its grateful perfume, 

The Master transplanted from darknessand dearth 
In his garden to bloom, 


Sweet lilies! His love is their sunlight and life; 
The dew of his grace 

Falls silent and soft o’er each lingering grief, 
Removing its trace. 


His arm is their shield from the world's bitter blast 
And sorrow’s dread storm; 
He hides with his hand, till the foe shall have 
passed, . 
His frail ones from harm. 


The angels stand waiting to bear them above 
With gladness and song, 

And echoing notes from the mansions of love 
Hosannas prolong. 


Ah, these are the blest whofrom earth's trials came 
At the heavenly word; 
Whose robes are made white in the blood of the 
Lamb, 
To reign with their Lord. 


He gathers them tenderly, each in its time, 
The bud and the flower, 
With Him to abide in the bright upper clime, 
Safe, safe in His power. 
ee 


For The Sunday-School Times, 
Wanted! a Sunday-School. 
BY AN EX-SUPERINTENDENT., 


AM a reader and admirer of The Times, 

and rejoice at every new feature that 
promises to add to its influence or to the 
advancement of the cause. 

In the paper bearing date December 3d I 
observed something new, that looks like a 
step in advance—that of making our Sun- 
day-school wants known by advertising. 
Lbelieve in advertising in business life, and 
am ‘see no reason why we should not resort 
fit in Sunday-school work; and as you 
ive opened your columns, I wish to take 
ntage of the oppertunity and send you 
b following advertisement: 


Wanted! A Sunday-School. 


An experienced Sunday-school superintendent 
Wishes a school, where it is not expected that a 
man haying good common sense, yet not the ad- 
vantages of the college or the university, will be 
more learned than a doctor of divinity; where tle 





pastor will not practically degrade him before the 
whole school, and without a word of warning, and 
after being counseled with, openly interfere with 
the superintendent’s plans. A school where it is 
not expected thai the superintendent will furnish 
ALL the appliances necessary for its succesful 
working where it is not expected that the 
superintendent will do ail the work outside 
of the regular school sessions; where the teavh- 
ers are willing to attend a weekly teachers’ meet- 
ing, and where the majority of the membership do 
not think themselves above noticing the children 
or contributing to the support of the school. 


There it is!=Can you furnish such a 
school? If so, the advertiser will pledge 
himself to devote the chief part of his 
leisure time to its best interests, will 
study and labor for its success, make 
it a rule to be in his place at least thirty 
minutes before the time to commence, to 
have the room in order, and to greet every 
scholar and teacher that co nes in before 
the opening of the school, and will be the 
last to leave; will not consider himself 
above the pastor, b. ‘ make it a rule to con- 
sult and advise with him concerning the 
workings of the schocl; will take hints and 
suggestions kindly and thankfully ; use the 
blackboard, monthly concerts, and other 
appliances to add to the interest or profit 
of the school; strive not to lose sight of the 
great aim of the Sunday-school work—the 
bringing of the souls of the scholars to 
Christ. Can give good references as to cha- 
racter and past success. 

I do not think I am asking for too much 
in my advertisement. The last school I 
was connected with was unfortunate in 
being in a church where it was not fashion- 
able to be enthusiastic in any church work, 
and the majority of the teachers when in 
school came as near to being human icicles 
as anything Ieversaw. By way of exan.- 
ple: A scholar came into the school for 
the first time after a severe spell of sickness, 
I fet like leaving my opening exer- 
cises, and meeting him in the aisle with a 
word of welcome. The teacher would meet 
him simply with a cold, stiff nod of recog- 
nition, or perhaps not even that. But 
this was the fashion. The majority of the 
teachers would never attend a teachers’ 
meeting, and visiting scholars was an al- 
most unheard of thing, or at least, only 
done by some fanatic or ‘‘ hobbyist.” Ifa 
monthly concert was held in the place of 
the evening service, and pains taken to 
make the exercises such as would interest 
the older portion of the congregation, and 
an earnest request was made from the pul- 
pit for a general attendance, there would 





be but three or four members of the church 
outside of the school present, and not more 
than half the teachers. Labor among the 
children was very unfashionable. If a pic- 
nic or other entertainment was desirable, 
we could have :t if three or four of us would 
do the work, and allow the rest to be pre- 
sent as guests,—some of the teachers not 
even speaking to, og noticing, their scho- 
lars. If, after consultation with the pastor, 
I promised the school some treat or enter- 
tainment, I could not be certain but that I 
should be obliged to break my word with 
them, though at the same timecompliments 
were profuse as to ‘‘ how good a superin- 
tendent we have !’’ 

If you can furnish such a school, in a 
town where I can find employment at my 
trade, Iam willing to leave the strong at- 
tachments of old associations for the pur- 
pose of taking it, as I have a strong desire 
to be more actively engaged in the precious 
work of saving souls. 
—_> 
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WANDERING CHURCH MEMBERS. 


NOT BY A PASTOR. 


GREAT essential to aconsistent Chris- 
tian character is steadiness. Well 
balanced characters always command re- 
spect. Vacillating, unstable souls only give 
an uncertain light to those around them, 
and although in the judgment of charity 
they may be considered Christians, yet is 
their example seldom or never a safe one 
to follow. 

There seems to be a lack of steadiness in 
those church members who allow them- 
selves to be easily attracted from their own 
place of woiship. They probably do not 
mean to do any harm. Perhaps. they are 
simply thoughtless about the matter. 

“T saw Mr. and Mrs. A——, and Mrs, 
B——, and Miss C at our meetings to- 
day. And there were quite a number from 
br. G——’s church there also,’’ said one 
friend to another. 

‘‘ Well,’ said the other, ‘‘ I don’t think 
it is well to run about from meeting to 
meeting and leave our own place of wor- 





ship. I believe all those you have men- 


tioned are church members.”’ 

‘* Yes,” replied the other, ‘‘they are 
church members. And I agree with you 
in thinking that it is not well to be so un- 
steady in attendance on one’s own place of 
worship. Buta great many people are in 
the habit of wandering from one church to 
another, especially if some attractive or fa- 
mous preacher occupies a neighboring pul- 
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pit, or there is any special attraction held 
out to draw hearers.”’ 

‘*- Yes, I know,’’ said the other; ‘‘ but it 
cannot be right for church members to do 


it.”’ 
Let us examine this a little. We will 


suppose one of these wandering church 
members to say, 

‘* Why, what hurt does it do to go and 
hear another minister once in a while?”’ 

Well, let us look at the matter. Being a 
church member, you are supposed to have 
chosen your place of worship. When you 
pledged yourself to the church where you 
belong, which was a purely voluntary act 
on your part, you covenanted ‘‘ not to ab- 
sent yourself needlessly from any part of 
instituted worship.’’ You were to do all 
in your power to strengthen and build up 
the cause of the Redeemer in the particular 
church to which you chose to join yourself. 
If it were needful to be absent from your 
place, you have the right to be absent, for 
that was reserved to you when you entered 
into covenant. But how many of the 
estrays who are seen on the Sabbath in va- 
rious churches other than their own, could 
say that it was needful todo so? Let each 
examine the matter candidly, and let his 
conscience decide. 

Let us glance hastily at some of the evil 
results which follow these wanderings. 
First, it is discouraging to your pastor. He 
has toiled to prepare a sermon for you, per- 
haps burned midnight oil, that he might 
be prepared, and you go off and leave him 
to preach itto—what? Bare walls, it would 
be, if all the congregation did as you do. 
Is this treating your pastor well? 

Then, it weakens the power ofthe church. 
A church whose members may be found on 
any Sunday in some other church than 
their own, loses in strength. Instead of 
building up their own church, they are 
pulling it down, as far as their example 


oes. 
’ Again, the example is bad. Young peo- 
ple, Sabbath-school scholars, will be apt to 
follow this example set by church mem- 
bers. They often find running to other 
places of worship very congenial to their 
tastes, and if church members do so, why 
may notthey? Consequently the Sabbath- 
school is weakened ; for if the scholars run 
to warious meetings, they very likely will 
not always get back in season for the Sab- 
bath-school, snd so may at length become 
habitual neglecters of the school. 

Tosum itallup, this gadding about looks 
unstable, and it is unstable. The habit 
grows stronger by indulgence. Such per- 
sons are not the earnest workers ofachurch, 
staying up the hands of their pastor, and 
yearning to bring souls to Christ. You do 
not find such men or women wandering, 
on every slight pretext, from one church to 


another. 
O ye who often leave vacant places in 


your own church by going to other 
churches, ponder the matter, and see if 
your way be right and best. 


> <P > 





ALWAYS pray for patience; every day 
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THE OLD SOLDIER’S TROPHIES. 


HERE was an old Roman soldier who 
had been present in one hundred and 
twenty battles. He bore on his person 
forty-five scars from severe wounds. He 
had received fourteen civic crowns for hav- 
ing saved the life of a Roman citizen ; three 
mural crowns for having been the first to 
mount the breach, and eight golden crowns 
for having rescued the standard of a Ro- 
man legion from the hands of an enemy. 
He had among his treakures eighty-three 
golden chains, sixty bracelets, eighteen 
golden spears, and twenty-three horse- 
trappings, the spoils of war. 

Such an ancestor was the pride and glory 
of children’s children. How the old vete- 
ran’s eye kindled as he looked over his rare 
treasury and recounted the scenes amidst 
which one and another were won. What a 
life of ceaseless, active service they bore 
witness to. 

Yet what baubles were these perishable 
honors compared with the rewards of a life 
of active service for Jesus! And not one 
service done out of humble love for the 
Master willlose its reward. Here is a poor 
inebriate saved from destruction, and re- 
stored to his home again, ‘‘ clothed and in 
his right mind.’’ The Master’s smile of 
approval alone far surpasses in value the 
proudest civic crown of Rome. The battle 
scars which the Christian receives in his 
conflicts with sin and Satan are more ho- 
norable than those of the bravest general 
who ever conquered a city. Christ gives 
more than a golden crown to those who 
bravely rescue his standard from the ene- 
my’s hands. 

Let us each strive to be as active in our 
various spheres as was this Roman soldier, 
so that at the last we may say with tri- 
umph, ‘‘I have fought a good fight, I 
have finished my course, I have kept the 
faith ; henceforth there is laid up for mea 
crown of righteousness, which the Lord 
the righteous Judge shall give me at that 
day.” 
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THE TEACHER’S ANCHOR. 


V.. I speak of various ways by which 
a Sabbath-school teacher may adapt 
himself to his class, may interest them, in- 
struct them, gain their love, &c., &c., I al- 
ways intend to be understood as believing 
that back of all these methods, there must 
be the anchorage of Christian faith, and 
hope and earnest; ess. But we know that 
Christian faith, a: d hope, and earnestness 
alone will not mae an efficient Sabbath- 
school teacher. There must be some degree 
of teaching ability, power to adapt one’s 
self to theclass—some knowledge of human 
nature—some biblical knowledge—a wil- 
lingness to study, coupled with desires for 
the enlightenings of the Holy Spirit, and 
love for the business of teaching. 

The anchor of a ship cannot be dispensed 
with. Butif you have nothing but an an- 





will bring something that will call for its 
exercise. 


age. You may remain safely anchored 
yourself, with nothing but an anchor, but 
if you are ever going to start out to benefit 
others, you will want masts, and sails, and 
rudder, and helm. And when I speak of ° 
various methods of gaining the attention ofa 
class, of getting them to thinking, encourag- 
ing them to ask questions, and in short, 
any method of working in a Sabbath-school 
class, I always wish it to be understood 
that Iam not undervaluing Christian earn- 
estness, and desire for the enlightening in- 
fluences of the Holy Spirit, on the faith and 
the hope which are the anchor of every 
faithful Sabbath-school teacher. But these 
different methods are like the masts, and 
sails, and rudder, and helm of a vessel. We 
cannot do without them, if we are going 
on a successful voyage. EFFNER Bonn. 


aceasta deat iia 
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Sunday-School or Fishin’, 
BY MISS E, E. NEWMAN. 


66 “OME, Jim, let’s go fishin’ to-morrow, 

will you? Ned, you'll go? Here’s 
Tim Conolly, ’course he’ll go. Hallo, Bob! 
Go fishin’ to-morrow ?” 

The committee of arrangements for this 
fishing expedition was perched on an old 
headless barrel, occupying a position which 
called for no small ingenuity on penalty of 
an inglorious tumble, but the big boy, with 
seft hat knocked into an unheard-of shape, 
and very much on one side, kept his ba- 
lance with a dexterity that proved him in 
good practice, and had attention to spare 
for the discharge of his duties. His invi- 
tations were given in a jolly tone, sugges- 
tive of a good time coming, and were evi- 
dently attractive to the boys addressed, 
who sauntered up to him to talk it over. 

‘‘T’ll go,’ said Tim. ‘‘ Allus ready to go 
fishin’. Where goin’ ?’’ 

‘Oh, ’long upriver; where you ’n I went 
last week ’s as good place as any. You go, 
boys ?”’ 

‘*8’pose I'll have a row at home, but I 
guess I’ll go,” answered Jim, a little doubt- 
fully. 

‘*You goin’, Ned?’’ 

‘‘No, I don’t think I can. I’d like to. 
How far is it?”’ 

‘“‘?Bout two miles up river, ’n a prime 
place. Comeon. ’Fore I’d back out—” 

‘* Keep still, old fellow. I never backed 
in yet. Can’t you go Monday ?”’ 

‘‘No, Can’t. Got to work,’ said the 
boy on the barrel, with an expression of 
intense disgust. ‘‘Why can’t you ‘go 
along?”’ 

‘‘T want to go to Sunday-school,’’ an- 
swered Ned, with an effort. 

One of his hearers swore, the rest laughed 
heartily, and the occupant of the barrel 
rolled off his seat in his enjoyment of the 
joke, and called out, 

‘‘Look here, Joe! Here’s a feller t’won’t 
go fishin’ ’cause he wants to go to Sunday- 
school.” 

‘So do I go to Sunday-school,” said the 
new comer, ‘‘but what of it? I’ll go fish- 





chor, you will never make much of a voy- 








ing all the same. Come, Ned, never mind 
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if you do cut the thing for once. 
go next Sunday.”’ 

‘*No!”’ said Ned, in a firmer tone. ‘' Miss 
Mary’ll feel so bad. I won’t go. I went 
fishing Sunday, a while ago, and she came 
the next day to see if I was sick, and looked 
awful sorry when I told her, and I felt real 
mean,”’ 

‘““Catch my teacher makin’ such a fuss 
over me,”’ said Joe. / 

‘¢Guess mine’d be glad to have me outo’ 
the way,’’ said Bob; ‘‘save her telling me 
to sit still so much.”’ 

‘*T’m going to Sunday-school too,’ said 
Jim, suddenly looking up from the hole he 
had punched inthedirt. ‘I ran away last 
week, and wished I hadn’t.’’ 

‘“You fools. Let’s go, boys,’’ said the 
original mover, and the party broke up. 
I was glad to see that Ned took Jim with 
him. I think he will do Jim good. 

I did wish Miss Mary could have heard 
the boys, for I know she would have felt 
encouraged by seeing how much her prompt 
visit had influenced Ned. I told her what 
I had heard, and she looked more than re- 
paid for the trouble of the long, cold walk 
and much needed time the attention cest. 
Was not Miss Mary’s way a good one? 


To or 


You can 


CHRISTMAS CAROL. 
BY J. @. HOLLAND. 


There’s a song in the air! 
There’s a star in the sky! 
There’s a mother's deep prayer 
And a baby’s low cry! 
And the star rains its fire while the Beautiful sing, 
For the manger of Bethlehem cradles a King! 


There’s a tumult of joy 
O’er the wonderful birth, 
For the Virgin's sweet boy 
Is the Lord of the earth. 
Ay! the star rains its fire, and the Beautiful sing, 
For the manger of Bethlehem cradles a King! 


In the light of that star 
Lie the ages impearled ; 
And that song from afar 
Has swept over the world. 
Every hearth is a-flame, and the Beautiful sing 
In the homes of the nations that Jesus is King. 


We rejoice in the light, 
And we echo the song 
That eomes down through the night 
From the heavenly throng. 
Ay! we shout to the lovely evangel they bring, 
And we greet in His cradle our Saviour and King! 


—From Scribner's Monthly, for January. 
<—-- ---—— 
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OUR CHILD’S DESTINY. 
CLERGYMAN with his wife and son 
were once journeying to anew field in 

the West, when by venturing on an unsafe 
bridge all their lives were greatly imper- 
iled. The father reached the shore, but 
saw with anguish that he could give no 
help to his loved ones, until other assist- 
ance could be secured. He went in search 
of it, and the mother and son clung to some 
pieces of timber lodged in the midst of the 
cold, fast—flowing current, as their only 
hope of safety. 

The mother’s hands were growing be- 
numbed, and her-slight frame wearied out 
with the effort of holding on. She felt that 





this struggle for life could go on but a 
little longer. Her boy was young and vig- 
orous. He might hold out till help came. 

With a mother’s loving tenderness she 
spoke her words of farewell, and gave such 
counsel as a mother might, who was look- 
ing into eternity. But she was not pre- 
pared for the response: 

‘* Mother,”’ he said, ‘‘ if you let go, 1 will.” 
Oh, here was a new anguish. She felt that 
for herself she could trust all in the hands 
of her Saviour, but her dear boy had no 
such hope. She felt that she held his des- 
tiny in her hands. She must live and 
struggle on for his sake. Oh, what weary, 
terrible moments, and they were lengthened 
on to hours! With almost superhuman 
strength the mother kept her hold on the 
plank, for if she loosened her grasp, her 
boy’s soul was lost for eternity. In two 
hours help came, and all were rescued. 

Oh, it was a solemn, fearful thought for 
that mother, that the eternal life of her 
child depended on her feeble efforts. But 
it is' just as true of a thousand other mo- 
thers. The souls of ourchildren are lost be- 
cause of our unfaithfulness. We fill their 
young hearts with vanity and worldliness, 
and love of gain, which drown all serious 
thought, and destroy them as certainly as 
those floods would the body. We shudder 
at the thought of some one act of ours in- 
volving the soul’s life of our child, yet at 
that very moment we may be performing 
such an act! 





?_———_—_______ 
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THE FATAL DELAY. 


BY MRS. J. E. MCOONAUGHY. 


yu a heathen youth avows his in- 
tention of renouncing idolatry, his 
friends often come to the mission schools, 
and with many tears and prayers urge him 
to come to his home once more and bid 
them all farewell, before he cuts himself 
off forever from their circle. It seems but 
a reasonable request, and many a poor 
youth has gone just for this farewell. But 
the experienced missionary knows that it 
is forever that he departs. None return 
who thus willingly take this step. 

Is it not very like what we see inour own 
land? A young lady under conviction of 
sin resolved to attend just this one dancing 
party more, and then she would quit such 
scenes forever. But that decision was 
fatal to her soul’s life. She never returned 
to the inquiry meeting, or was found in the 
circle of praying ones. Her sun set early 
in clouds of midnight darkness. 

How many a serious youth has been 
urged to go just this once to the theatre, the 
saloon or other haunt of sinful amusement, 
and then his tempters assert that they will 
urge him no more. They well know that 
if he can be prevailed on now while his 
soul is undecided on its spiritual interests, 
that henceforth he will be an easy victim. 
Even five minutes delay is often fatal. A 
youth repaired to his room, with the deter- 
mination to kneel down and consecrate 
himself to God’s service. He knelt, but 





then it flashed through his mind that some 
one might peer in at him through the key- 
hole, so he arose to turn the key. Just 
then a passing band of music drew his at- 
tention to the window. Presently he walk- 
ed down stairs and out into the street, 
thinking some other time for self-consecra- 
tion would answer quite as well. But that 
‘‘more convenient season’? never came. 
Thousands of lost souls no doubt look back 
with anguish on such moments in their his- 
tory. Urge on all who are at all awakened, 
the importance of deciding at once for 
Jesus; of not suffering any consideration 
to turn them aside, not even the persua-_ 
sions of those who are nearest and dear- 
est. Better make foes of one’s own house- 
hold, than go hand in hand with them 
down to eternal woe. 





Selected for The Sunday-School Times. 
IN SCHOOL DAYS. 


From Whittier’s ‘‘ Miriam and Other Poems,” pub- 
lished by Fields, Osgood & Co., Boston. 


Still sits the school-house by the road, 
A ragged beggar sunning; 

Around it still the sumacs grow, 
And blackberry vines are running. 


Within, the master's desk is seen, 
Deep scarred by raps official ; 

The warping floor, the battered seats, 
The jack-knife’s carved initial; 


The charcoal frescoes on its wall; 
Its door’s worn sill, betraying 

The feet that, creeping slow to school, 
Went storming out to playing. 


Long years ago a winter sun 
Shone over it at setting; 

Lit up its western window-panes, 
And low eavey’ icy fretting. 


It touched the tangled golden curls, 
And brown eyes full of grieving, 

Of one who still her steps delayed 
When all the schoo! were leaving. 


For near her stocd the tittle boy 
Her childish favor singled; 
His cap pulled low upon a face 
Where pride and shaine were mingled, 


Pushing with resticss feet the snow 
To right and left, he lingered ;— 
As restlessly her tiny hands 
‘Lhe blue-checked apron fingered, 


He saw her lift her eyes; he felt 
The soft hand’s light caressing, 

And heard the tremble of her voice, 
As if a fault confessing. 


“Tm sorry that I spelt the word: 
I hate to go above you, 
Because,’’—the brown tyes lower fell,— 
“ Because, you see, I love you!”’ 


Still memory to a gray-haired man 
That sweet child-face is showing. 

Dearjgirl! the grasses on her grave 
Have forty years been growing! 


He lives to learn, in life’s hard school, 
How few who pass above him 

Lament their triumphand his loss, 
Like her,—because they love him, 


——_—_—_—————> <> > 





TRUST men, and they will be true to you; 
treat them greatly, and they will show 
themselves great, though they make an 
exception in your favor, to all their rules 
of trade.—Hmerson. 
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Publishers’ Qotices. 


leaae consull this column every week. 


ee me 


Thirteenth Year.—With our issue of week 
after next, we shall begin the thirteenth volume 
of The Sunday-School Times. As the present 
year draws towards its close, we instinctively 
turn to those who have been not only the rea- 
ders, but warm friends of this Journal for one, 
two, three, or it may be twelve years; tolearn 
what efforts are being made by them to extend 
its circulation for 1871. We gratefully ac- 
knowledge such service during past years, 
and now present new terms (see page 832), 
which should secure the introduction of The 
Times into nearly every Sunday-school and 
home in the land. 

Cheaper than Tracts.— Hight Hundred and 
Thirty-Two (832) quarto pages, equal to Seven 
Thousand Four Hundred and Highty-LHight 
(7,488) pages of tracts, are found in one years’ 
issues of The Sunday-School Times. We men- 
tion these figures, that those who are accus- 
tomed to distributing cheap religious reading 
material may make use of our paper for 1871. 
A single paper containing fresh intelligence, 
will be read in many circles where tracts 
would be be neglected, or dismissed altogether. 
Think of it! 

New Scripture Texts.—We have just pre- 
pared some beautiful cheap Wall Texts which 
are printed in bold, plain letters so distinctly 
that little children can read them. In size they 
are 18 by 22 inches. Six by mail for 90 cents, 
Sample on receipt of 20 cents. 

The Improved Class-Book.—All schools 
contemplating the purchase of Teachers’ Class 
Books, should examine the “ improved’’ form, 
which embraces space for all items of impor- 
tance, enabling any teacher to keep an inte- 
resting record of his class. Price $2 per dozen 
by mail; specimen, 19 cents. Besides this one, 
we have a cheaper style different in form. 
Price 85 cents per dozen by mail; specimen, 


10 cents. 
Illustrated Papers for 1871.—We have 


seven different kinds of illustrated papers for 
Sunday-sehools. The cheapest, most attractive 
and appropriate reading for the young, is to be 
found in their eolumns. To any school desi- 
rous of subscribing for such papers, we will 
send samples free on receipt of a stamp for 
postage. 
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PRAISE WE OUR GOD. 
A Christmas Hymn. 
Praise we our God with harps and voices! 
Jesus is born in Bethlehem; 
While all the host of heaven rejoices, 
Tune we our hearts, raise we our psalm! 
Let us sing Hosanna, 
Hosanna to the Son of God! 


Praise we our God with harps and voices! 
Jesus is risen from the grave; 
While all the host of heaven rejoices, 
Bless Him who died our souls to save! 
Let us sing Hosanna, 
Hosanna to the Son of God! 
Praise we our God with harps and voices! 
Jesus ascends above the sky; 
While all the host of heaven rejoices, 
We, too, will lift our praises high! 
Let us sing Hosanna, 
Hosanna to the Son of God! 


Praise we our God with harps and voices! 
Jesus now sits upon His throne! 
While all the host of heaven rejoices, 
We at His feet will cast our crown! 
Let us sing Hosanna, 
Hosanna to the Son of God! 





For The Sunday -Schoo! Times. 


“SO LONG AGO.” 
Forgetting What Christmas Means, 


BY MISS E. E. NEWMAN. 


FRIEND of mine was teaching some 
boys in a mission Sunday-school, and 
trying in vain to find in their minds any 
foundation for the new thoughts she wanted 
to give them. It was nearly Christmas 
time, and she seized on the coming of 
Christ as a subject of which they would 
surely know something, and began to 
question them about it. They knew of 
Christmas as a ‘‘ jolly time,’’ when ‘‘ some 
folks gave away things,’’ but they knew 
nothing more of it. 

‘““Whatis the reason we give away things 
now more than at any other time?’’ asked 
she. 

No one knew. 

‘* What happened on the first Christmas, 
boys?’’ 

They puzzled awhile, as if they had heard, 
but could not remember; at last one an- 
swered, 

‘* Tt’s so long ago I’ve forgotten. 

I think it is apt to be ‘‘so long ago’”’ 
sometimes, with all ofus. When life looks 
dull, and the light from above is obscured, 
the pressing cares and troubles of the way 
appear the real things, while ‘‘ that glad 
day that brought our joy’’ fades in the dis- 
tance of the long ago, and the brightness of 
the eternal realities, the brightness that 
shines on past us down the ages, and fills 
the years of God with everlasting rejoicing, 
is to us as the sunrise of a year before, 
dimly remembered. Yet we know that not 
one of all the crowding trials of the day is 
so near to us as that day ‘‘so long ago,”’ 
and, when we shake ourselves free from 
the burrs of hourly annoyance, it adds to 
our appreciation of the great gift of that 
first Christmas, that more and more, 
through all the years of these centuries, it 
has been working good to human kind. 


But the ragged boy of the mission school 
felt nothing of allthis. To him, Christmas 
recalled only a forgetten story of no im- 
portance, about something that happened 
a great while ago, and it is the shame of our 
Christianity that the most neglected boy 
in our streets can think soef the coming of 
Christour Lord. If we felt his presence with 
us now and here, if that divine love, that 
brought him to earth to save thesinful and 
the sorrowing by his touch, was working 
} in our lives, the street boy would know, it 
may be in a very imperfect way, still he 
would know what Christmas means, and 
-never think again, ‘‘It’s so long ago I’ve 
forgotten,”’ . 

We ought to care for these neglected ones 
in the Spirit of Christ, and to make them 
see and feel that we doso. The kind word 
that helps a discouraged boy, the charity 
that warms and feeds him, the timely effort 
that provides work for him, should all be 
given with direct reference to the Giver of 
all, If the small ragamuffin before you 
wants his dinner more than he wants any 





—From “Songs of Gladness,”’ 


Saviour for that dinner if given in his name 
than if you had spent the whole day in 
telling of the blessing he brought to the 
world. The want of the moment ts the 
main thing to these uneultured minds, 
and the God that they are to worship must 
be presented afresh to them at every op- 
portunity. 

The present Christ it is that works in us, 
and .nust work in our classes if we are to 
do any real, lasting good in them, the 
Christ that came to that Judean village 
eighteen hundred and seventy years ago, 
and there began a life that has renewed it- 
self continually, and never grown to be an 
old story, though that was ‘‘so long ago.”’ 





For The Sunday-School Times, 
Sunday-Schools in Europe. 


rFyVI1E Sunday-school movement on the Con- 

tinent of Europe, as a popular institution, 
is only about twelve years old. It was inau- 
gurated in Paris, in 1857, and in Berlin in 1863, 
by Mr. A. Woodruff, of Brooklyn. He has 
been efliciently aided by a committee of 
Brooklyn ladies, who meet weekly and are in 
constant correspondence with Protestant Chris- 
tians in France, Germany, Spain, Italy, Switz- 
erland, South America, and Mexico, 

This work has been aided to some extent by 
the London Sunday-School Union, which has 
in part paid the expenses of Mr. Brockleman, 
a retired German merchant, who has proved a 
very useful and successful Sunday-school mis- 
sionary. The movement has made wonderful 
progress. At first there was not only preju- 
dice, but persistent opposition on the part of 
the Protestant ministers and others, to our 
American system of lay-teaching. Ladies 
were thought to be especially unfit to teach the 
Scriptures. In fact, the matter of catechetical 
and religious instruction was almost entirely 
in the hands of the clergy, save at a few points 
where mission work had been prosecuted, and 
the Sunday-school idea had made some slight 
incidental progress. There are now twenty- 
two Sunday-schools in Berlin and one hua- 
dred and forty-five in Germany, and in very 
successful operation, uninterrupted even by 
this terrible war. ‘‘TwoSunday-school papers 
are well sustained. Sunday-school hymns 
and tunes have been introduced, and the cause 
in Germany is not only making rapid pro- 
gress, but is already nearly self-sustaining. 

Rev. F. V. D. Garretson has lately returned 
from Italy, having given a new impetus to the 
work. Some seventy Sunday-schools are in 
operation. A Sunday-school paper has already 
reached a large circulation. Some thirty of 
our best Sunday-school hymns and tunes have 
been translated, and are now sung in many of 
the day as well as Sunday-schools, 

All Italy is now open and ready for the Biblo 
school. The same may be said of Spain. Promi- 
nent gentlemen who have lately returned from 
the Continent unite in pronouncing this Sun- 
day-school work the cheapest and most practi-. 
cable not only, but the most promising and 
hopeful, for the introduction of a pure gospel, 
semi-Protestant and Catholic countries. For 
and the development of lay activity in these 
the sake of giving this work greater efficiency, 
the following gentlemen have associated them- 
selves with Mr. Woodruff utider the name of 
the Committee on Foreign Sunday-school 
Work, auxiliary to the American Sunday- 





thing else, he will be more grateful to our 








School Union, that society having kindly dele- 
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gated to this Committee the direction of this 
work, and the control of all funds-paid the 
society for this foreign movement. 

The committee is composed of the following 
gentlemen, who have already organized for the 
prosecution of the work; 

Albert Woodruff, of Brooklyn; Rey. H, 
Dyer, D. D., of New York; Rev. H. D. Nor- 
thrup, of New York; Rey. 8S, H. Tyng, Jr., of 
New York; Rev. R. Newton, D. D., of Phila- 
delphia; Wm. G. Morehead, of Philadelphia; 
Rev. H, Clay Trumbull, of Hartford; Elbert 
B. Monroe, of New York; Rey. F. V. D, Gar- 
retson, of New York; J. Bennet Tyler of New 
York, 

Other gentlemen are to be added to this com- 
mittee, but at this writing we are not author- 


ized to use their names, Hi 
a 


A Lay Sermon to Ministers. 


(The New York Hvangelist extracts the following 
“short sermon” from The Sunday-School Idea, 
which we judge to be worth re-preaching in our 
columns. } 

R. HART, iu his recent work, ‘' The Sun- 

day-School Idea,”’ asks, ‘* Will not our 
clerical brethren listen for once to a short 
sermon from a lay brother?’? The aim of 
this '‘Short Sermon”? is to urge ministers 
to put something into every sermon that 
shall be ‘‘level to the capacity of the child- 
part’’ of their audiences. They are entitled 
to something more than the crumbs that 
fall from the table of an elaborate discourse, 
and others will not be robbed or left to 
starve while they are fed. 

We trust that those who preach to others 
will listen to this sermon preached to them, 
Itis short and yet weighty, and it bears 
upon a neglect of which many will confess 
themselves guilty. Sabbath after Sabbath, 
In many of our, congregations, one might 
listen closely without imagining that half 
the audience was composed of children. 
Their presence seems to be ignored, and 
yet they constitute that element of the con- 
gregation whose training and instruction 
are in some respects the most important. 
How impressive are the few sentences, spe- 
Gially designed for, and addressed to them, 
which now and then occur in the preacher’s 
discourse! They rivet the attention, and 
they are stored upin the memory. They 
are the seed for future harvests. The child 
that hears them goes away feeling that 
there have been words spoken to him, and 
forhim, and that theservices are nota desert 
of learned discussion which he cannot com- 
prehend. 

How often have our hearts been pained 
in approaching the sanctuary to see the 
children leaving it, and leaving itin crowds! 
Our ideal of Sabbati worship is that when 
old and young, as well as rich and poor, 
meet together to hear the same truths, to 
sing the same songs, and join in the same 
prayers. We do not expect the children to 
understand all that is said, for much is 
above their capacity, but there are points 
which they can understand, and where in- 
struetion should be directed to them. 

Let such an opportunity be improved. 
It may prove ‘‘a word in season,’’ not to 
them only, but fo those who are older. It 
may break the monotony of the sermon, 








and excite the attention of the listeners. 
Looking to practical results, we feel that 
the want of our congregations is not so much 
finished argument or devotional essays, as 
familiar presentations of the great truths of 
the gospel, Thesling and stones will often 
do more execution than the giant’s spear. 
Luther always aimed to speak so that chil- 
dren and servants could understand him, 
and here was one secret of his power. If 
the plain and unlettered comprehended his 
words, he felt sure that they would not be 
lost upon others. We trust that ministers 
will listen to Dr. Hart’s short ‘‘ Lay Ser- 
mon,’’ and profit by its suggestions. 


staan li Al iininen sonia 
Published by Request. 
THE SOULS OF THE CHILDREN. 
BY CHARLES MACKAY. 


"Who bids for the little children— 
Body and soul and brain? 
Who bids for the little children— 
Young and without a stain? 
Will noone bid?” said England, 
‘For their souls so pure and white 
And fit for all good and evil, 
The world on their page may write?’ 


'* We bid,” said Pestand Famine, 
“We bid for life and limb; 
Fever and pain and squalor, 
Their bright, young eyes shall dim. 
When the children grow too many, 
We'll nurse them as our own, 
And hide them in secret places, 
W here none shall hear their moan.” 


‘‘T bid,” said Beggary, howling, 
*T bid for them one and all! 
Ii teach them a thousand lessons, 
To lie, to skulk, to crawl! 
They shall sleep in my hair like maggots, 
They shall rot in the fair sunshine, 
And if they serve my purpose, 
{ hope they’l! answer thine,” 


“And [il bid higher and higher,” 
Said Crime, with a wolfish grin, 
For I love to lead the children 
In the pleasant paths of sin. 
They shall swarm in the streets to pilfer, 
They shall plague the broad highway, 
Till they grow too old for pity, 
And ripe for the law to slay. 


**Prison and hulk and gallows 
Are many in theland; 
’T were folly not to use them, 
So proudly as they stand. 
Give me the little children, 
I'll take them as they're born, 
And feed their evil passions 
With misery and scorn. 


“Give me the little children, 
Ye rich, ye good, ye wise, 

And let the busy world spin round 
While ye shut your idle eyes. 

And your judges shall have work, 
Aud your lawyers wag the tongue, 

And the jailors and policemen 
Shall be fathers to the young.” 


“Oh, shame,” said true Religion, 
"On, shame that this should be; 
I'll take the little children, 
Oh! give them ALL to me! 
I'll raise them up in kindness, 
¥rom the mire in which they’ve trod: 
I'll teach them words of blessing 
And lead them up to God, 
——————_- <> >—___——_ 


Onz of Jonathan Edwards’s early vows 
should be commended tothe attention of 
every young man; ‘‘I will live with all 
my might while I do live.” 





Paid Superintendents, 


bene Rev. Henry Clay Trumbull predicts 

that the time is coming when the su- 
perintendent of a Sunday-school shall be 
a graduate of a Sunday-School Normal In- 
stitute, be formally set apart to his work, 
and receive a salary therefor; and that 
$5,000 a year will not be an excessive ap- 
propriation in some places for the prosecu- 
tion of this branch of Christian work. 

Five thousand dollarsa year! Why not? 
Who deserves it more than a faithful Sun- 
day-school superintendent? When that 
millenial day dawns, he will be able to de- 
vote the whole of his time and energies to © 
the work. Under the present system it is 
almost necessary that a Sunday-school su- 
perintendent should be a man doing a large 
business, so that he may bave money at his 
command. Besides, he must have a dis- 
position to use it for the benefit of his 
school, His business duties and his school 
duties often come into collision when 
making their respective demands on his 
time. 

Five thousand dollars for the superin- 
tendent’s services! What will then be re- 
quired for the other expenses of the school ? 
The same sum at least. Ten thousand dol- 
lars for a Sunday-school! What could not 
be done with such a fund? Think of it, ye 
churches, who pay your ministers, choir, 
and sexton an equal amount year after 
year, but who expect the Sunday-school, 
the nursery of the church, to grow and 
flourish like a green bay tree on twenty- 
five dollars yearly. Don’t start, and say 
that is too gross an exaggeration, for itis a 
fact. Twenty-five dollars wes the entire 
amount of the annual contribution for the 
Sunday-school in a church that can afford 
nearly ten thousand dollars for its current 
expenses. Ofcourse more money was ex- 
pended on the school than that sum. Se- 
veral hundred dollars were thus expende::, 
buat it came from the pockets of a superin- 
tendent who did not get $5,000 for his.ser- 
vices, but only the appreciation of his 
brethren, who are willing that he should 
pay as well as work. 

A most lamentable fact is this indiffer- 
ence of the churches to the pecuniary needs 
of its Sunday-school. Every other cause 
finds a ready response, but the children 
asking for bread are given astone. Can it 
be that superintendents and teachers are to 
blame for this sad state of things? Are 
they too willing to labor and to spend for 
the cause they love? It may be; if so, let 
them clasp tightly their purses and say to 
their brethren who stand outside breathing 
benedictions upon them, ‘‘We will no 
longer keep you from sharing in our bless- 
ed work; if you cannot teach you can give. 
Give then until your side of the scale in 
which the money is poured balances ours 
which holds the labor. Then will you re- 
alize that itis more blessed to give than to 
receive, and we, being encouraged by your 
sympathy and aided by your money, will 
go on and accomplish greater things for our 
Sunday-schools than we have ever yet 
done.’!— The Christian Bra. 
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LESSON No. I. 
( fo: Sunday, January 1, 1871.) 


SUBJECT: Jesus in Galilee during the 


Passover. 
MOTTO ; Why do ye transgress? 


Read MARK 7: 1-23. 
Compare MATTHEW 15: 1-20. 
Learn MARK 7: 6-7; GALATIANS 2: 16; 5: 1. 


TO THE TEACHER. 

HE very beginning of a new year furnishes 

an important opportunity to 
beginning the year with Jesus. 


speak of 
The faithful 
study of the Lesson for oneself will enable one to 
enter into the spirit of it. Then, and then only, 
this hand-to-hand encounter can beset forth in 
such manner ‘as to enlist the interest of the class 
in the contest, as much as in a close contested 
game of ball, &c. And their sympathies will be on 
the right side, too. It may be well to guard against 
the inference that all ceremonies are bad. So long 
as we are flesh as well as spirit, the expression of the 
internal by means of the external, is essential to 
the very existence of the internal. Unless it have 
such expression it dies utterly (the sacraments, 
prayer, good works, &c). The point is that cere- 
monies, tn themselves, without the internal 
prompting of them, are a mere sham, mere 
heathenism, utterly destructive of true in- 
ternal piety. And the conclusion shows tho 
importance of cullivating purity of heart. The 
guilt may be washed away, but the defilement and 
the memory of sin remain. Don't prose and preach; 
but bring out this thought clearly in conversation. 

Then, to reach this result, let us begin the year 
with Jesus; yielding our hearts entirely,all the 
while, to Him, that He may fill us with pure 


thought, &c., &c. (See last Lesson, John 6.) 


—-_ 


INTRODUCTORY. 


We enter now upon the last year of our Lord’s 
Life, the year of persecution, culminating in His 
death, It is the year 28 of our era, Jesus being now 
thirty-two years old. It was spring-time, The 
Passover (Easter) was at hand at the feeding of the 
multitude. (See John 6.) 

There is no hint that Jesus went up to this feast. 
The persecution against Him was gathering such 
force as to render it unsafe, He must preserve His 
life in order to do His work of teaching. His dis- 
ciples undoubtedly went up to the feast. They may 
have given additional offence by the freedom with 
which they ignored the straight-laced regulations 
of the hierarchy. 





A committee of “the orthodox” from Jerusalem 
was sent to Galilee, to do whatever they could to 
hinder the spread of this new heresy, which was 
So fast undermining the authority of the Rulers,— 
the Scribes and Pharisees. Let us look at 


1. The Attack, 2.The Answer, 3. The Application. 


I. THE ATTACK. 


1, The Jewish religion was designed to educate 
men up to a higher and better appreciation of spi- 
ritual things. To do this it was necessary to be- 
gin with external, temporal things, which they 
could apprehend. Hencetherites and ceremonies 
of Moses. But there was a constant endeavor so to 
arrange, explain and practice these rites, asto lead 
men to look beyond them to what they signified. 
And they had this effect upon many. 


2. But there were many, as always, with no love 
for higher spiritual truths, wh° insisted on look- 
ing at these things ¢hemselves, as of chief import- 
ance. They rested in them. They regarded the 
performance of these ceremonies as of the essence 
of true religion. Hence they increased them, and 
regarded all such increase as an evidence of piety. 
They made the still common mistake of thinking 
that if men could be compelled to practise these 
ceremonies, they would, by-and-bye, in some ma- 
gical way, come to feel the power of the truths ex- 
emplified. Whereas, the fact is that the sense of 
obligation must precede the action in every case, 
or it is mere hypocrisy, and so hinders, instead of 
helps, spiritual development. 


3. The many, minute, tedious and burdensome 
ceremonies, which had been added to the Mosaic 
ritual on this principle, had become unendurable, 
“Orthodox” Judaism continues them to this day. 
The consequence is, that the human mind revolts, 
and most Jews have become utter infidels, from 
this very cause. The burden of our Saviour’s teach- 
ing was to show the error of all mere externalism ; 
to revert to the principle which underlay Judaism; 
and so to rescue men from the hypocritical exter- 
nalism into which they had fallen, This is seen 
in His sermon on the mount, and in all His subse- 
quent teaching. 


4, Some of His disciples, under such instruc- 
tion, neglected some of the many handwashings 
prescribed as of religious obligation, by the autho- 
rities of the Church. Mark (7: 3, 4), writing for 
Roman readers, explains this. Matthew, wri- 
ting for Jews, who knew it all, makes no such ex- 
planation. 


5. (v. 5.) The attack is warily begun, as if against 
the disciples merely. But the implication is that 
they are thus careless and indifferent toward God, 
and this because taught so by Jesus. 


II. THE ANSWER. (vv. 6-13.) 


1. (vv. 6, 7.) Our Lord retorts upon them the 
charge of dishonoring God by such mere external- 
ism, and proves it by a quotation from their own 
prophet, who had so many years before reproved 
the same formalism against which Jesus was now 
warring. 


2. (v.8.) The effect of putting so much stress 
upon the secondary and unimportant is to make 





it a substitute for the primary and important, and 
80 to destroy the whole design of the religious in- 
stitutions,—a danger to which Christianity has al- 
ways been exposed from the date of the Epistle 
to the Galatians until now. 


8. Our Lord cites an instance. (vv. 9-13.) 
Fall well is ironical. 


Whoso curseth, &c., is simply carrying out the 
fifth commandment, 


But ye say, in your additions to God's law. 
If a man, &c. 


Corban means a gift. Here, of course specifi- 
cally a gift unto the Lord, set apart for religious 
use, the temple-service, orsuch like. Tabooisa 
word of similar signification in the Pacific islands, 
And any article over which this world was pro- 
nounced, no man dared to touch while this system 
was in vogue. All paganism is alike, It is simply 
externalism, whether it be among Jews, Greeks, 
Kanakas, or (so called) Christians. Many of the 
latter have (albeit unwittingly) only a more or less 
refined heathenism, graced with the name bf 
Christ. And the ultimate effect is the subversion 
of the simplest principles of duty. Luther's para- 
phrase gives just the sense of this passage: “ Dear 
Father, I would give it to you [for you are poor 
and need it], but it is corban—[I have dedicated it 
to God]; I think it better to give it to God than to 
you; and soit will help you more too [for God 
will reward it]’’! 

The vigor of this home-thrust seems to have 
silenced the adversaries. Conscience reproved 
them, and they made no reply. But they were 
offended, not humbled. They preferred their own 
way,and sc must finally stumble, and fall and 
perish. (Matt. 15: 12-14.) 


Ill. THe APPLICATION. 


1. (vv. 14, 15.) Jesus was a model Teacher. He 
seized every opportunity to impart instruction. 
A little mind might have been self-satisfied with 
such a triumph. But He thinks only of the peo- 
ple, and seizes the occasion to show that mere ce- 
remonial washings areof no use in themselves 
since they were only designed to lead people up to 
understand that there is a higher kind of purity 
than that of the body merely). 


2. (vv. 17-28.) His disciples, even, seem to have 
been very dull and slow to apprehend this truth ; 
but they showed the right disposition by asking 
information; and He gave to them the same in- 
struction He had just given tothe people out of 
doors. 


3. The substance is this: Washing, as a religious 
ordinance, symbolizes purification from spiritual 
defilement. But such defilement is not produced 
by casually touching a butcher in the market, &. 
Nor by eating a piece of meat which has been kill- 
ed in some other way than ihat so minutely pre- 
scribed by the Jewish authorities. This is not the 
true defilement of man, as a reasonable and moral 
creature. It is what comes out of the heart, the 
thoughts and words and deeds of wickedness 
which a man has and does that make him impure 
in God’s sight. (Compare James 1: 14.) Satan may 
tempt, but there is no sin in being tempted. (Heb. 
4:15.) The sin is in yielding to the temptation, 
whether the ylelding be of deed, or word, or only 
of thought, and that for the briefest moment. 
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SUNDAY-SCHOOL QUESTIONS. 
BY A TEACHER. 
Simply Suggestive. 


1. Where was Jesus at this time? 

2. Who came to Him? (verse 1.) 

8. With what did they find fault? (v. 2.) 

4. What was the custom of the Jews? (v. 3.) 

5. What is meant by “the tradition of the elders?”’ 

(v. 4.) 

. What did the Pharisees ask Jesus? 

. What did He answer? (v. 6.) 

. Where is this written? (Is. 29: 13.) 

What does Jesus teach from this text? (v. 7.) 

. Why is it vain to offer such worship? (vv. 8, 9.) 

- What does God require? (John 14: 15; Eph. 6: 

6,7; Deut. 4: 2.) 

12. How does Jesus show the Pharisees that they 
transgress? (vv. 10-13.) 

13. What is it to transgress ? 

14. What do verses 11-13 mean? 

15. To whom had Jesus spoken allthis? (v. 1.) 

16. What does He say next to the people? (vv. 
14-19.) 

17, What is implied in the 15th verse? (v. 17.) 

18. Where did Jesus afterwards explain this para- 
ble, and to whom? (v. 17.) 

19. What did He say to them? (vv. 18-23.) 

20. From whence do all these evil things come? 

21. What kind of hearts, then, have we? (Jer. 17: 9.) 

22. Whocan cleanse them ? 

23. For what must we pray? (Ps. 51:7, 10.) 

24, What does God promise? (Ez, 36: 26, 27.) 

25. When the Spirit dwells in our hearts, what will 

26. 


(v. 5.) 


RK SPAN 


he 


they bring forth? (Gal. 5: 22, 23.) 

What is the difference between the teaching of 
Christ and that of the Pharisees? (Compare 
Matt. 5: 8 with vv. 3, 4.) 

27. Which will you follow? 


BY A BIBLE-CLASS TEACHER. 
Simply Suggestive, 


Where was Jesus at this time? 
Why did He remain in Galilee? 
. Whocame unto Him? Where from? 
. What did Jesus callthem? (Matt. 15:7.) 
. In what connection has hypocrisy been used 
before? (Matt. 6: 2-5; 7:5.) 
. What is said of hypocrisy in Matthew 23: 28 and 
Mark 12: 15? 
. What authority did the Pharisees recognize? 
. What place did they thus practically give the 
laws of God? (Mark 7, 8: 7-9.) 
9. What did Esaias say of this? (Isaiah 29; 13.) 
10. How can we apply this to ourselves? 
11, What is the connection between our lips and 
our heart? 
12, To what commandment did they add ? 
13. What is said of those who add to the Word of 
God? (Rev. 22: 18, 19.) } 
14, What did the disciples think of the Pharisees? 
15. Were they surprised at the strong language of 
Jesus? 
16. What did they ask Jesus? (Matt. 15: 12.) 
17, What did Jesus answer them? (v. 13.) 
18, If the teachers were so degraded, what must 
the followers have been? 
19. How should we treat false teachers? (v. 14.) 
20. What is the true source of all sin? 
21. How can we have our evil hearts cleansed ? 
22, Does God offer to cleanse our hearts? (Prov. 
28: 26.) 
a pm 


ec Seep 


aon 


For The Sunday-School Times, 
An Answer. 


ro ‘‘A Question,’ from H. C. H., I an- 

swer, that if the school have a uni- 
form lesson, the Bible classes should have 
the same lesson. Itis best for many rea- 
sons. In my school I look to the adult 
Bible class for teachers in an emergency. 
Ofcourse if the class has been studying the 


_8ame lesson with the school, the prepa- 


ration for the teachers’ work is more 
complete. If the superintendent or a 





visitor makes an application of the central 
truth of the lesson, the Bible classes would 
not be interested unless they had been on 
the same lesson. 

At the teachers’ meeting the conductors 
or teachers of the Bible classes should take 
an active part. How could they do this if 
they had a different lesson ? 

And on the other hand what objection 
can there be? I know some adults think 
it unimportant that they should have any 
thing to do with the opening or closing ex- 
ercises of aschool. I wish they would oc- 
cupy the superintendent’s place for a while, 
and they would think differently. Andsoof 
the lesson, it may seem to some that a 
lesson for the babes can hardly be strong 
enough meat forthem. Butallsuch forget 
that it is the teacher’s work to turn the 
truth over till it is plain to the little ones, 
and it may be profitable to remember that 
all Scripture is worth our best attention. 
I repeat, therefore, that if the school have 
a uniform lesson, the adult classes should 
have the same. B. 

a a oe 


For The Sunday-School Times. 
Protect the Infant Class! 


ESSRS. EDITORS:—‘‘A _ worried 
teacher’”’ is bound to protect her in- 
fant class from interruption. When she is 
ready to begin the lesson, or the applica- 
tion, or at the time, whenever it may be, 
that visitors interrupt her, the door should 
be locked, and a card hung on the outside 
to announce that ‘‘ Visitors cannot be ad- 
mitted until the lesson is over.’’? There is 
nothing ‘‘ exclusive’’ about this, it is sheer 
duty. Yours, truly, 
A SUPERINTENDENT. 
or a Oo 

A Superintendent’s Report.—We give the 
closing paragraphs of the reportof Dr. E. R. 
Hutchins, Superintendent of Old Pine Street 
Presbyterian Sabbath-school, Philadelphia, to 
whose pleasant anniversary we made refer- 
ence last week. It may be suggestive in many 
directions: 

Friends, Parents! We present you to-day 
a promising Sunday-school. We have driven 
our furrow through the soil, and have dropped 
our golden seed-corn in lands of promise, and 
are doing that which we feel God will bless. 
But itis manifestly impossible for the super- 
intendent and the teachers to do all the work 
for your children, while you hold back. They, 
as children, ask not much of you. We, as offi- 
cers and teachers, seek but little. But we do 
urge you to give your influence to our at- 
tempts to bring your families safely home to 
heaven. Of you, fathers and mothers, we ask 
again your prayers, your presence and your 
money. While we ask your prayers, believ- 
ing no sincere prayer ever went to God's 
throne and was unanswered, we ask more, 
Your money is needed, and your presence is 
asked. Don’t let the Sunday-school be an un- 
provided-for child, “cut off with the shilling.” 
Care for it, cherish it, give to it cheerfully and 
liberally. It is enough that these teachers 
gathered here to-day, give their time and toil 
to your children. It is a shame that they 
should be asked to give the money too, and yet 
the world over, this is the fact; they work, 
they pray, they toil, and they give. Weshould 





remember, my friends, that our main hope 
for the future spread and permanence of reli- 
gious truths is centered in the young of to-day. 
As are children ofthe now, so will be the men 
and women of the by-and-bye. Christian 
training must begin from the very earliest 
years—must commence with the “buds of 
promise.” The millions of children of our 
land, who are marshalled on this Lord’s day 
under their thousands of teachers, are the 
hope of the ehurch and of the land. Their 
songs, their prayers, their words, are sweet in 
the ear of God, and it needs but their conver- 
sion to make this truly the happiest of all 
lands, We are working and pleading for your 
children to become Christian men and women; 
that they may consecrate life’s early morning 
to the God who madethem. Wesley’s fondest 
dream that the Sunday-schools would become 
“nurseries for children,’”’ has been outreached. 
They are fast becoming the ‘parents of 
churches, instead of their offspring.’’ For the 
salvation of the world, they have raised the 
strongest arm. It is the true citadel of Chris- 
tian education. 

I have said we need your presence—your 
work. I look around among the members of 
this old church, and see young men and wo- 
men ‘ professing faith and apt to teach.” Of 
such I ask to-day, Doesn’t conscience say, * I 
am the very laborer on whom God calls?’ 
You say, ‘‘ Where shallI go?” I point you to 
three Bible classes, where as a scholar, you 
shall find pleasant enjoyment. You say you 
wish ‘‘to be a teacher but have no class.” I 
bid you go into the courts and alleys, the 
highways and the hedges, and beat up recruits, 
Gather aclass for yourself. Get one seholar as 
a@ nucleus, around which shall gather others! 
Save one soul, for can you tellits value! Sally 
forth! Go out and find work todo. Resolve, 
that with God’s aid, you will never lie still so 
long as there is ignorance untaught or vice 
unrebuked. 

It is said of a certain Roman Emperor, that 
one evening as he looked over the day past, 
and remembered no good action, he exclaim- 
ed, ‘I have lost a day.’’ Brother, sister in 
this church, how many days have you lost? 
Our Sunday-school room below should be 
crowded Sabbath afterSabbath. That itis not, 
is not the fault of those who faithfully labor 
there, but it is yours, and yours alone. 

Let us all strive from this good hour, by 
personal exertion and the giving from that 
which God has given us, to hasten that happy 
day, when it shall be fulfilled, ‘‘They shall 
teach no more every man his neighbor, and 
every man his brother, saying, know the 
Lord, for all shall know him, from the least 


of them to the greatest of them.”’ 
_—_——— OH oo" 


THE BEST TEACHERS ALWAYS LEARN- 
ERS.—It is a true word in theology, that 
those who think they know anything know 
really nothing. For he who truly hears 
and learns God’s Word, can never wonder 
at it enough, or learn it to the bottom. Let 
every one humble himself and remain a 
learner therein.—Luther. 


.><—~<> 
-<—->-—— 





A Goop BEGINNING.—A_ freedmen’s 
teacher writes of a colored woman, who, 
having learned her alphabet, said, ‘‘ Now I 
want to learn to spell Jesus, for ’pears like 
the rest will come easier if I learn to spell 
the blessed name first.”” A good many 
| pr ‘* come easier’’ if we learn that name 

rst. 
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Merit Marks and Demerit Marks 


in 

Sunday-School. 
CORRESPONDENT sends the fol- 
lowing communication. As the ap- 


peal is personal in its character, it seems 
most convenient, in answering, to drop the 


_ editorial ‘‘we,’’ and to reply in the first 


person. 


Wanted! A System of Marking. 


I fear the “advertisement” in your paper fora 
Sundagy-School_Superintendent, may cause you to 
be inundated with “wants” of that kind, sufficient 
to fill as many columns as are filled with * wants” 
in the New York dallies. 

But my want is sincere and serious; Lhope you 
will not consider the mention of itintrusive. In 
order that you may understand it, [ must first tell 
you a little about my school. When I first became 
Superintendent it was one of those large, noisy, 
confused assemblies so much desired in many 
places, One-third of the pupils attended two or 
three Sunday-schools, and learned no lesson in any. 
Pupils changed classes at their own will, without 
consulting anybody. Gradually we have changed 
all that. We have cut off all who belong to otiner 
achools. (Ours is a church-school. But the Session 
have put it entirely under my charge, and the pas- 
tor sustains me.) The few teachers who were not 
willing to attend a teachers’ meeting have drop- 
ped off gradually,as I have talked ofits import- 
ance and exalted the office. And teachers and 
scholars alike now seem impressed with the im- 
portance of doing real work in the school. I want 
to introduce now some system of.discipline which 
gives such efficiency to some of our best secular 
schools. I have been looking in your editorial co- 
laumns for something from Dr. Hart on this mat- 
ter. A few years ago I visited the Normal-school, 
at Trenton, under his charge. There is—or was 
then, and I hope is yet—there a system of marking 
the pupils which I think I could now introduce 
into my Sabbath-schoo! with the happiest results. 
But I donot remember the details of it. I know 
the attendance was faithfully minuted, and the 
character ofthe recitation. I think a perfect recita- 
tion was marked 100, and imperfect ones propor- 
tionably down to 80, 70, 50, 80 or 10, as the case 
might be. Deportment, I suppose, was marked, too, 
but I do not recollect. I think that these figures 
were all added up quarterly, the average grade 
struck, and a copy of the record sent toall parents. 

Whether there was asystem of rewards and pun- 
ishments added I donot know. Now it has struck 
me that this is just the thing my school wants. 
The difieulty, of course, would bein the incompe- 
tency of teachers to estimate fairly. But my teachers 
are competent. It may be that we should also 
lose a few more scholars by the operation, I think 
not; but if we did lose them by this means, it would 
be a gain to a church-school. 

I think, with such a system of marking, we 
might make our presents (at the anniversary on 
the fourth of July) proportionate in value to the 
grade of the receiver. 


| nine-tenths of the higher public schools of 





I do not know how this may strike you or others, 
It seems to me 80 obvious and simple a thing, that 
I suppose it must be practiced somewhere, and 
that you may have on hand registers prepared for 
such a record. If so, please send me at once by 
express two dozen copies. é 

And I wish that Dr. Hart would tell us all 
about how to mark the registers and keep the | 
grade, Iam sorry to trouble you so much, but I 
know you appreciate the desires of all who love 
the work of the Lord. 

Respectfully yours, 





The marking system here referred to is 
that which I introduced twenty-five years 
ago into the Philadelphia High School, 
where it is still used, and which I have 
been using with some modifications in the 
Normal School at Trenton for the last eight 
years. There is nothing in principle, in 
this system, different from that used in 


theland. Theonly difference is that in the 
schools named the plan is carried out more 
fully into detail, and made more minutely 
and thoroughly operative, thau in most 
schools. Without going much into par- 
ticulars, I will endeavor to explain in 
outline the general features of this system. 
Professional teachers, who are practically 
familiar with the subject, will forgive 
me if I shall state some things which to 
them may seem very elementary. 


According to this plan, then, every school 
exercise which the scholar performs has an 
estimate put upon it by the teacher, and 
this estimate is expressed numerically, 10 
being the mark for a perfect exercise, and 0 
the mark for failure, and the figures be- 
tween those two extreme points being used 
to ex press the intermediate degrees between 
entire success and entire failure. An ab- 
sence is counted the same as a failure, and 
is marked 0 accordingly,—with the proviso 
that in case the absence is caused by sick- 
ness or other equivalent reason, the scho- 
lar is allowed to ‘‘make up” the missing 
lesson by reciting it separately to the tea- 
cher on the following day. The marks for 
different lessons are kept separate, those 
for grammar in one column, those for geo- 
graphy in another, andsoon. At the end 
of certain convenient periods, six weeks 
in my present school, the marks are added 
up, and an average is made, showing the 
proficiency of the scholar in each branch 
to which he has been attending. In mak- 
ing these averages, the result is carried out 
to two figures, 100 instead of 10 standing 
for the maximum. The averages in the 
several branches are then added together, 
and from them a new result is obtained 
known as the general Recitation Average. 


At this point a new element enters into 
the calculation. A man’s standing in the 
community is determined, not by his intel- 
lectual attainments solely, but by a combi- 
nation of all his qualities, including his 
moral character and conduct. So, in school, 
rank and position are made to depend upon 
conduct as well as scholarship. Class 
standing, then, is understood, and pro- 
claimed to be, the combined expression for 





good behavior and good scholarship. Ac- 


cordingly, in addition to the merit marks 
for lessons, there is a system of demerit 


-marks for offences against school order and 


discipline, and these demerit marks give a 
Jonduct average, which is combined with 
the Scholarship average; and the result so 
obtained is known as the Roll Average. 

Frequent, periodical reviews and exami- 
nations of work done are an essential! part 
of the machinery of education. Accord- 
ingly, after having summed up the records 
of work of a certain term of study, say six 
weeks, in the manner now described, the 
scholars are subjected to a careful exami- 
nation on all the points gone over in those 
six weeks, and this gives us a new result, 
known as the Examination Average, which 
helps to check the results obtained from 
the daily recitations. 

The Examination average and the 
Roll averave combined give the final 
result, called the GENERAL AVERAGE, 
and this General Average determines 
for the time the rank and position of the 
scholar in the presence of his school-mates. 
It is the formal, deliberate, minutely care- 
ful expression of the Teacher's opinion, put 
into tangible shape. Every thing, large 
or small, which the scholar has done or 
failed to do, so far as known to the teacher, 
enters into this result, and the scholar sees 
just how every little unconsidered trifle 
forms a part of the sum total. 

For producing steadiness of movement 
in the working of aschool, for promoting 
general attention to study and general care- 
fulness of behavior, as well as regularity 
of attendance, I know no plan equal to this, 
and I do not believe there is any plan equal 
toit. So far asastimulus to study is con- 
cerned, it gives without cost a spur to emu- 
lation quite equal to that afforded by large 
pecuniary premiums, while it has the ad- 
vantage of operating in its degree upon 
every scholar, instead of stimulating merely 
a limited few. 

I do not shut my eyes to the fact that 
serious objections are urged against this 
system. Scholars, it is said, get into the 
way of studying for averages, instead of 
studying for knowledge. The love of know- 
ledge for its own sake, it is freely admitted, 
is a higher motive than the love of appro- 
bation. Yet unfortunately this higher and 
purer motive affects those only, the select 
few, who need nostimulus. The distine- 
tion gained by averages reaches many who 
are entirely inaccessible to the purer mo- 
tive, and scholars naturally indifferent 
to study, when® once drawn into it by the 
lower motive, often learn thereby to love 
study for its own sake. I have seen this 
result too often to have any doubt about it. 

What is aschool average? It is only the 
approbation or disapprobation of an ap- 
pointed superior, expressed authentically. 
And are we to discard entirely the love of 
approbation and the fear of disapprobation 
from our system of motives in regulating 
human affairs? Does not God himself ap- 
peal to them, and sanction their use, in 
the commendations of the good and the 
condemnations of the bad, which fill every 
page of the Bible? Virtue, no doubt, is its 
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own highest reward. But besides this 
secret consciousness of right, there is set 
before us, as a distinct motive to exertion, 
the public ‘‘Well done”’ of the final award. 
Remove from human affairs the restraints 
and the incitements which spring from a 
regard to the opinion of our fellows, and 
we should find society sadly out of joint. 
Should the system of school averages 
here described be introduced into the Sun- 
day-school? J think not. Not, at least, in 
its completeness, and in the present condi- 
tion of the institution. Yet it is greatly to 
be desired that the Sunday-schoo! should 
become more systematic in its operations, 
and that it should accomplish more than it 
now does in solid acquisition of Bible 
knowledge. Some method of registering 
diligent attendance and attention to study, 
ending in a public recognition of merit be- 
fore the congregation on anniversary day, 
is certainly worthy of consideration. 
J. 8. Ta. 
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For The Sunday-School Times. 
Teachers’ Meetings. 
. Their Objects. 
BY REV. A. H. HOLLOWAY. 


HESE are three: 1. Devotion; 2. In- 
formation ; 3. Methods. 


Every teacher in practical sympathy with 
the Sunday-school work, will feel the need 
of prayer. Our success depends upon the 
blessing of God. The Spirit alone converts 
the soul. God has promised to hear united 
prayer. How appropriate and beneficial, 
then, for teachers to meet together for 
prayer. No teachers’ meeting is complete 
without devotional exercises, singing and 
prayer. Prayer not only secures blessings 
upon our scholars, it prepares the mind 
also for the profitable study of God’s Word, 
This object of the teachers’ meeting should 
never be lost sight of. 

The second object is to study the lesson 
for the coming Sabbath. This requires, of 
course, the adoption of the Uniform Lesson 
System. Having adopted some one of the 
Lesson Series published by the Sunday- 
school papers and magazines, (The Sunday- 
School Times, National Sunday-School 
Teacher, Sunday-School Journal, &c.,) 
or arranging a Lesson Series of your own 
on the Life of Christ, or some other portion 
of Scripture, the teachers come together to 
gain information concerning the particular 
lesson which has been assigned to all the 
Classes for the coming Sabbath. This part 
of the meeting may be conducted in vari- 
ous ways; there may be a lecture on the 
lesson by the leader, or the teachers may 
form themselves into a Bible class, and by 
mutual answer and question the truths of 
the lesson may be unfolded and fixed in 
the memory. This latter plan requires the 
teacher to gain before hand all the informa- 
tion possible (for it must be kept in mind 
that the teachers’ meeting demands hard 
study) concerning the lesson by consulting 
Commentaries, Bible Dictionaries, and all 
other sources within reach. The first 
method, while it ‘has its advantages, is a 





little too formal and apt to relieve the 
teacher from careful preparation, while the 
chief advantage of the second consists in 
the mental quickening which results from 
mind brought into contact with mind, and 
also affords a practical example of she man- 
ner of teaching. 

The third object of the teachers’ meeting 
is the discussion of methods. One might 
be appointed to prepare and read a short 
essay on some theme belonging to Sunday- 
school work, in order to open the way for 
the free interchange of ideas. This would 
be in fact a teachers’ Institute, and various 
subjects, such as, How to teach, How to 
interest the class, The Library, Childhood 
Conversion, Art of Securing Attention, Art 
of Questioning, &c., would come up for dis- 
cussion. Young teachers would thus have 
the benefit of the experience of older ones, 
and each one would have the benefit of the 
reading and observation of all. 

By combining these various objects, the 
teachers’ meeting would become so interest- 
ing that none could afford to be absent, and 
the perplexing question, How to secure the 
attendance of the teachers, would be solved. 


+ > <> ——---———---- 
For The Suniday-School Times. 


Spiritual Power of Institutes, 
BY REV. C, P. HARD, A, M. 

O doubt many a worker in Institutes 
has wished that the state of feeling 
enjoyed at the close of the series of sessions 

could have been secured at the beginning. 
The last hour has frequently been full of 
impressiveness. Hearts have been melted. 
Tears have flowed like showers. God’s 
presence has been felt. The revival spirit 
has been present. Just as the delegates 
were to leave the church for the cars, which 
were to take them to their homes, they 
have realized the amount of spiritual life 
and power which had been in the Institute 
waiting for expression. They have wished 
that they could stay and have a protracted 


meeting. The place has seemed too good 
to leave. They would that the Institute 


could be begun anew, and could go on with 
that condition of heart just then enjoyed. 

But there is no possibility of waiting. 
Duty orders them to go. They start home- 
ward, thinking that they will commence 
next time with greater love and zeal, with 
a richer baptism of the Holy Spirit. 

The lesson is of value. We may have 
Jesus’ presence at the beginning of the first 
session. But some things are essential to 
this. 

We must pray for the Institute before we 
goto it. In all the teachers’ meetings to 
be represented by it, the dear workers can, 
by petition, assure the fact of Jesus’ help. 

The commencement of the sessions must 
be consecrated to the Master. No more 
sacred work can be found than this prepa- 
ration for duty. We are getting our guns 
ready to storm the-forts of ain. Weare on 
drill for the battle which our Lord shall 
direct. The victory is to give liberty and 
life to many souls, True thought will 
bring us into the sanctity and greatness of 
our work. The proper spirit for the Insti- 





tute can be preserved throughout only by 
doing all for Jesus, and committing each 
part to his supervision, all the while asking 
his guidance and love. The quickly suc- 
ceeding breaths sustain life. Moments of 
devotion keep the Lord with us. 

The conductor of the Institute is espe- 
cially responsible for exerting a good spi- 
ritual influence. A few words now and 
then can draw thought close to the cross. 
A short prayer can summon faith. A look 
may mould a session. 

There is immense gain in having the 
heart of the Institute right. Then words of 
instruction make deep impressions. En- 
thusiasm helps the speaker. The dull are 
roused to energy. Zeal is the parent of 
methods. There is a full flow of life in al} 
the sessions. 

One Institute, full of spiritual power, is 
a blessing forever. 


—~ <= - -—-—— _- 
Correspondence of The Sunday-Schoo! Times, 
Sunday-School Interchanges. 


New York, December 14th, 1870. 

DITORS SUNDAY-SCHOOL TIMES:— 

Jn our Sabbath. school missionary society 
(Allen Street Presbyterian, of this city) we 
receive $10 to $20 each year “ from somebody’s 
sons in New York”’ “for somebody’s sons and 
daughters at the west.’’ This year we sent 
$20 to Mr. Henry Densmore, missionary of 
the American Sunday-School Union, head- 
quarters at Greenville, Michigan. He gave 
$10 to one school, to be called the “ Allen 
Street Sunday-School,”’ they naming it; and $i0 
to ‘*The Forest Adair Sunday-School,’’ Adair 
being the name of the superintendent, who is 
sixty-seven yearsofage. This money they so 
much needed for library books, &c., that to 
testify their gratitude they have sent us their 
banner to be given to the ‘* Somebody’s sons 
in New York.’”’ We have the banner in our 
possession, and as it is a “remarkable pro- 
duction,’’ your readers may like to hear of it. 


A Remarkable Sunday-School Banner. 


It was made by an old lady, the wife of the 
superintendent. She was a milliner in an 
eastern city when young. Where they live 
now the missionary says they are as far away 
from a saw-inill, store, or post-office, as they 
are beyond the preaching of the gospel. 

The banner is about 3 by 4 feet in size. The 
cloth is three pieces of an old pillow-case, 
sewed together and properly stretched. The 
frame was split from a cedar rail, which the old 
lady dressed and made herself. She went into 
the woods and gathered flowers, mosses, and 
evergreens, which she pressed upon the cloth 
(with the white of an egg for paste and varnish) 
in the form of a wreath. 

Then she placed three large cherry leaves in 
each corner, and a double border of gilt paper. 
She then cut out letters from old newspapers, 
and putting them together, formed the mot- 
toes: 

‘. Bxalt Wisdom, 
and 
She shall Promote You.”’ 
‘‘ Give Your Heart to Your Creator, 
and — 
Your Alms to the Poor.” 


The name of the school is spelled out im the 
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same way. In the centre she has placed a 
picture, 


‘* Christ the Consolator."” 


The banner is also ornamented with fine 
evergreens, and all is varnished over with the 
egg-varnish. The frame isabout as smooth as 
a frame-maker would have made it. 

Thus do they testify their grateful apprecia- 
tion for Sunday-school privileges in this wil- 
derness of the west. 


Missionary Interest, &c. 


The interest in our missionary society is still 
**kept up.” 

Recently some of the ladies and classes of 
girls held a fair in its behalf and raised about 
$400. One of the boys’ classes, No. 8, ‘‘ Excel- 
sior,’’ is to give a concert to retain, if possible, 
the Excelsiorship awarded to the class making 
the largest collection for the year. We are to 
hoid our anniversary Sabbath evening, De- 
cember 25th. Rev. Dr. Hastings, the pastor, 
Dr. Newell, and perhaps others, will address 
the meeting. We always have a delightful 
anniversary occasion. All Sunday-school 
friends are invited. EP. 1, 





_>-———-——— 
For The Sunday-School Times. 


THE MARYLAND AND DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Sunday-School Convention. 
(Coneluded.) 
FOURTH SESSION. 


HE Convention re-assembled in the after- 

noon of the second day, and after devo- 
tional exercises, proceeded to hear reports 
from the delegates upon the condition of the 
work in their respective fields. 


Sunday-School Libraries. 


An interesting discussion was next had upon the 
troublesome library question. It occupied the re- 
mainder of the session. A large number took part 
init. Mr. Bacon, of Baltimore, referred to the dif- 
ficulty of making a proper selection of books for 
the library. The greatest care should be bestowed 
upon it. Todo the work conscientiously and tho- 
roughly would consume a great deal of time, Itis 
a twelve. months’ job for one person to read and 
examine books enough for an average Sunday- 
school library. The examiner should be a person 
well qualified for the work, and in addition to in- 
tellectual gifts, should have a knowledge of and 
sympathy for children, in order to make him com- 
petent to judge of what will suit their taste and 
their wants. A committee should be appointed to 
examine all new books, and no publisher or editor 
should be upon such committee! He was satisfied 
that there were hundreds of bad books in Mary- 
land Sunday-schools that should be burned in 
public! Mr. Delano, of Washington, said that 
novels had in some way got into his library. An 
investigating committee should be appointed in 
many of our schools, to separate the good from the 
bad, and tocast the badaway. He liked the plan 
of buying, as new books were issued,a few at a 
time, as the state of the treasury would admit, ra- 
ther than delaying until a great number of books 
were needed, so large indeed that no committee 
could wellexaminethem. Few and often is better 
than many and seldom. Several delegates, under- 
standing Mr. Bacon to urge that a Union Commit- 
tee be appointed to judge of books suitabie forall the 
Sunday-schools of Maryland, at least for those re- 
presented in the Association, opposed the idea,on 
the score of impracticability. The Rev. George B. 
Nice, of Baltimore, thought that too much money 
went for gilt-edges and bright backs instead of for 
good, solid, religious and moral sense, cultivating 
the young in higher things than mere esthetic 
beauty and taste and nothing more—not to reject 
the latter, but to demand the higher and better 
@long with it. Others spoke of the superabun- 





dance of love nonsense, of the unscrupulousness of 
book publishers, and quite a little stir was made 
by the suggestion of one speaker that the Bible 
““was in a sense a fictitious book,’’ though the evi- 
dent meaning of the remark was that the parable 
and the story were used to convey spiritual mean- 
ings, according to the mode so impressive to the 
Oriental mind. One speaker cited the case of a 
young lady who acquired a taste for novels from 
reading light books taken from a Sunday-school 
library, which grew into such an insatiable desire, 
and exerted such a morbid influence over her 
whole life, as at last to lead her to attach herself to 
a theatre, and to-day she is the inmate of a lunatic 
asylum. Some speakers saw so many difficulties 
hedging the whole subject, that they were disposed 
to give up the work of book supply in despair, and 
resort to papers instead of books, But the opinion 
seemed to be that this would not remedy the dif- 
ficulty, since papers might be open to the same 
objections, and it was not manly to run away from 
a subject of such importance, because there were 
difficulties and drawbacks in it. 


The whole discussion was interesting, and no 
doubt profitable. It impressed at least the one 
thought upon all present, namely, that the 
subject needs more looking after in our Sun- 
day-schools, and that a higher sense of the 
solemn responsibility resting upon pastors, 
superintendents and teachers in the matter of 
the literature which is going forth under the 
sanction of our churches and Sunday-schools 
into the homes of the land, must be felt, and its 
demands met. 

The intervals in the discussion were im- 
proved by delightful singing, led by Philip 
Phillips, of New York, who added greatly to 
the power of the Convention throughout by 
his beautiful impressive and very appropriate 
songs. 


FIFTH SESSION. 


The evening meeting was one good to see! 
The interest and enthusiasm were at a high 
pitch. Mr. Phillips took all by storm by his 
beautiful selections of pieces in the opening. 
The religious exercises were warm aud in- 
spiring. The Convention was in good mood 
to be instructed and impressed, The Rev. 
George A. Peltz, of Philadelphia, President of 
the Pennsylvania State Sunday-School Asso- 
ciation, was introduced, and made an address 
of great practical force upon the general theme 
of 

The Secular and Sabbath-School. 


He urged that the two were different in con- 
struction and design. The aim of the Sunday- 
school was not to teach the primer, nor the 
arts and sciences. It was to instruct in the 
things of religion to the saving and the sancti- 
fying of the souls of those who are taught. He 
alluded to the fact that the Bible had been ex- 
cluded from some of the secular schools of the 
country, and the consequent decline of moral 
power. Said he: The mass of the youth of 
the land will receive their moral education 
through the Sunday-school, or they will never 
receive it. In Massachusetts the expense of 
educating each child is $18.16, in Maryland 
$4.50, in California $10.29, in Pennsylvania 
$7.26, andin Brooklyn $9.30, while the Sabbath- 
school only expended $1 per head on an average, 

The Convention being disappointed in the 
speaker who was to follow Mr. Peltz, made 
practical use of their good natured brother, 
and availed themselves of his rich fund of 
Sabbath-school experience, by compelling 
him to keepthe stand, and answer the ques- 
tions they might propound. This exercise oc- 
cupied the rest of the evening, and was re- 
garded as a truly pleasant and profitable 
feature of the sessions. 





SIXTH SESSION. 


The third day’s proceedings were begun 

with the usual devotional exercises. 
The Missionary Spirit, 
How to arouse and sustain it, was the first 
question introduced. President Crane thought 
that short addresses to the children, the pres- 
entation of tracts, or the reading of missionary 
letters to them were all necessary and well, 
but as one essential element, the meeting 
must be characterized by enthusiasm, as no- 
thing is done in this world except by enthusi- 
asm. It was enthusiasm that induced the 
Lord of glory to visit the earth. The speaker 
also suggested the idea of inducing missiona- 
ries in foreign countries to write letters to the 
children. Mr, Brauns had had experience in 
the mission cause. His plan is to read each 
morning the amount of money collected from 
each class for missionary purposes. A mis- 
sionary meeting was held each month. A 
missionary society was formed, the board re- 
ceived all applications for relief, and the chil- 
dren voted upon the appropriations. The 
speaker said that the question of the children 
voting upon the appropriations was a little 
upon the humbug order, butit kept them alive 
to the matter and invested it with an air of 
interest. 
Children in the Sanctuary. 


The important question, ‘‘ What means can 
be adepted to induce a larger attendance of 
children upon public worship, and to give 
them a greater interest in the same?’’ was taken 
up and a mostinteresting discussion was had. 
We follow the report as given in the Baltimore 
American with considerable fullness and gen- 
eral accuracy. 


The Rev. Dr. Edwards said that if we are ofa 
mind to induce children to attend public worship, 
a way can be readily found. The Sabbath-school 
is not a reaping time, but a sowing time. The fa- 
mily is the agency of social organization, and is 
not intended to interfere with the duties of the 
Sabbath-school. The Sabbath-school is not the 
church, nora function of it. The church has its 
own claims relative to salvation, and the Sabbath- 
school is not intended to do church work. The 
Rev. Mr. Sims said that in order to induce chil- 
dren to attend public worship, an interest must be 
manifested in them from the pulpit. Children are 
often tired out with long sermons and prayers,and 
whoever would interest a child with a sermon 
must remember the child in the sermon. A wise 
minister will never use a word that a child of ten 
years of age cannot understand. The speaker de- 
precated the use of unexplained figures of speech 
to children, and said that if you want to interest 
them while in church the preacher must frame his 
thought in such plain language as to be readily un- 
derstood, as well by the young as by the old. He 
also advocated the preaching of sermons occasion- 
ally tochildren, Said he, get the child interested 
in your sermons, and he willlove you. Thespeaker 
also reverted to what he termed “fancy choir sing- 
ing.” He was of the opinion that the singing 
stould be of such a plain character that the chil- 
dren could understand and learn it. Children are 
quick to learn a tune, but when it is of a compli- 
cated nature the child takes no interest init. Plain 
tunes are the best. Dr, Lea suggested that great 
good could be accomplished if a census of those 
children who do not go to Sabbath-school was 
taken. The speaker advanced several arguments 
for the conversion of children, and said that the 
salvation of the land and the church depends upon 
the Sabbath-school. The Rev. A. Gilbert said 
that the census plan of Dr. Lea was a good one; it 
had been tried and found to work admirably, but 
at the same time the speaker was doubtful if the 
question of instructing children from the pulpit 
had not better be abandoned. He said that the 
manner in which public worship is now conducted 
drives children away from the church, instead of 
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attracting them there. The preachers often fly 
away with the wings of Pegasus, and discourse upon 
grand and sublime truths, couched in language 
thatis not understood by one-third of the congre- 
gation. The Rev. Dr. Morris admitted that a large 
number of preachers are prone touse “high flown” 
language, and that many persons who indulge in 
such language get as near heaven as they ever will 
be! Dr. Williams, of the First Baptist church, said 
children will be interested in choir music and 
learn difficult selections with great rapidity, and 
he was of the opinion that the church should be 
rendered as attractive as possible, in order to in- 
culcate the duty of worship, a pleasure to the chil- 
dren. The Rev. Dr. Edwards said that public wor- 
ship is not intended for children, it is intended for 
adults, and if sermons are to be preached to chil- 
dren, men and women will be driven from the 
church. The Sunday-school is the place for the 
training of the child, and the church will add to 
that training. Mr. Kimball, of Washington, said 
that the duty of many parents was to compel their 
children to attend Sunday-school. In his opinion 
the child should be induced toattend its school 
from a love ofit. D. A. Burr said that public wor- 
ship should be made interesting to the children, 
They always take part in the hymns which they 
anderstand, and they join in the prayers if the 
words are not too lofty. Prssident Crane said that 
“When you succeed in interesting children there 
will be no trouble experienced in inducing them 
to attend church.” The Rey. Mr. Hillman and A, 
B. Cross also spoke upon the question. 


Colored Sunday-Schools. 


Mr. G. S. Griffith asked for information re- 
specting the condition of the colored Sunday- 
schools. Bishop Wayman being present, said 
that his people were rallying their forces from 
the Chesapeake to the Allegheny mountains. 
He stated that there are in Maryland and the 
District of Columbia 100 colored Sunday- 
schools, attended by 2,864 scholars in charge 
of 228 teachers and 63 superintendents, and 
that the number of books in the different libra- 
ries amount to 5,709. 

After a brief discussion on the importance 
and necessity of teachers’ meetings to the pros- 
perity of a school, the Convention adjourned 
to the afternoon. 


SEVENTH SESSION. 


The afternoon was occupied with a discus- 
sion somewhat peculiar tothe Maryland Con- 
vention,—one which commands more or less 
of the attention of every annual meeting— 
namely, Sabbath desecration, in its various 
forms. The running of the cars on Sunday 
was especially animadverted upon. The re- 
port of the Maryland Bible Society was re- 
ceived, and a resolution was adopted asking 
Congress to make an appropriation in aid of 
the American Printing House for the Blind, 
and the University for the Blind, said institu- 
tions being located in the District of Columbia. 
The place ofthe next annual meeting was fixed 
at Washington City, D. C. 


EIGHTH SESSION. 


The closing session was opened as usual, the 
Rey. Dr. Fuller, of the Seventh Baptist church, 
making the opening address. 


The Object. 


After discussing the beauty and the dignity of 
the Sabbath-school work, Dr. Fuller said that a 
minister who did not think it an honor to teach 
& class in Sunday-school was not fit to preach. 
TheSunday-school superintendent who is not wil- 
ling to take the smallest child and instruct it in 
the way of Life is not fit for his place. The object 
of all Sunday-school teaching is the conversion of 
thechild. Children get a sort of conventional idea 
that they are to bemade Christians when they join 
thechurch. The childs idea of religion is made to 
depend upon his relations to the church, rather 





than on his relations to God. Conversion is the 
work of the Holy Spirit, but the Holy Spirit uses 
the Word. There never was a soul converted with- 
out the Word of God. If the Spirit worked inde- 
pendently, what would be the use of sending Bi- 
bles abroad? Saul is stricken down, an angel is 
sent,and what does he say? “Send to Annanias 
and he will teach thee words.” To teacha child 
the Word is to teach him a love of the truth. Some 
people think that knowledge is measured out toa 
child just as an apothecary measures out medi- 
cine,and sometimes the dose is not much more 
palatable. A child has a mind and a soul and a 
heart, and to cultivate all of these isa noble work 
indeed. Aboveall, the child should learn to know 
the Lord Jesus. He must be taught to have faith. 
Every great enterprise accomplished is the result 
of faith. One man succeeds better than another 
just as he has faith. Columbus and Martin Luther 
each had faith. There must be faith in God. Never 
underestimate the dignity and worth of a human 
soul, Nothing but a child; nothing but the image 
of God; nothing but a mind that angels cannot 
fathom! Don’t fallintoa mere mechanicad method 
of teaching. Dr. McNight was a man of great 
learning, and wrote an excellent treatise on the 
gospels, but he was a dull preacher. On his way to 
church, on one occasion, he wascaught in a shower 
and thoroughly drenched. ‘‘What shall I do?’ 
said he to a parishioner when he arrived at the 
church, ‘‘Go into the pulpit and you will soon be 
dry enough,’”’ was the reply. Dr. Fuller convulsed 
the audience with the description of a preacher he 
had heard in a sermon, whose only gestures were 
putting his right hand in his leit pocket, and his 
left hand in his right pocket. We want no such 
mechanical work in our Sunday-school teaching, 
at least. 


Do It with Thy Might. 


The Rev. Mr. Peltz made a short address appro- 
priate to the closing of the session, impressing the 
general exhortation, ‘‘ Whatsoever thy hand find- 
eth to do, doit with thy might.” Everything was 
summed up in the text. The ebjects and purposes 
of the Convention had been condensed into a se- 
ries of resolutions so terse that they might serve 
for mottoes for Sunday-school banners, but they 
will amount to little unless that brief text is obey- 
ed. Remember it not only as a pleasant reminis- 
cence of this Convention, but as a fixed principle 
of life. We are not left to labor independently, but 
we are co-laborers with God. When you return to 
your labors in this good work, remember that 
every step taken and every blow struck is with the 
help of God. Mr. Peltz, as the representative of 
the Pennsylvania Convention, invited the Con- 
vention to appoint a committee to represent it at 
the next meeting of the Pennsylvania Convention 
at Allentown, in June next. 


Mr. Phillips then sang ‘‘The Home of the 
Soul,” and the 


Resolutions 


reported by the business committee, 
adopted, as follows: 


Resolved, That the sanctity ofthe Lord's day is so 
closely related to the objects of the Sunday-school 
that the active supporters of the latter must neces- 
sarily do all in their power for the maintenance of 
the former. 


Resolved, That weekly teachers’ meetings are 
essential to a perfect Sunday-school. 


Resolved, That we earnestly urge the keeping of 
all Sunday-schools open through the winter as 
well as summer. 

Resolved, That as the ravages of intemperance 
seem to be fearfully on the increase, we judge it an 
important part of our work to ingrain upon our 
children total abstinence from all that can intoxi- 
cate, and for this purpose each Sunday-school 
should be, or have, a thorough temperance organi- 
zation, 

Resolved, that the permanent Secretary be di- 
rected to correspond with the County Secretaries 
and the Secretaries of Baltimore and Washington 
cities, and obtain from them a statistical state- 
ment of each school within their districts, giving 
locality, number of officers, teachers and scholars, 
date of organization, and any other useful infor- 


were 





mation, and report the same in tabular form tothe 
next Convention. 

Resolved, That we urge upon superintendents 
and teachers the importance of County Sunday- 
School Conventions throughout the State, and in 
all large towns a monthly reunion of all the super- 
intendents and teachers therein. 


Resolutions were also passed recommend- 
ing the formation of adult classes, commend- 
ing the Maryland Bible Society to the confi- 
dence and support of the schools, and the 
usual expression of thanks to those to whom 
the Convention was specially indebted, and 
closed with the following: 


Resolved, That this, the eighth annual Conven- 
tion,has been the grandest and best, and we look 
forward with new courage and confident hope, to 
the next in the light of the experience of this. 


A committee was appointed to represent the 
Convention at the next annual session of the 
Pennsylvania Convention, namely, W. A. Wi- 
song, G.S. Griffith, Rev. G. Owen, Wm. Mil- 
ler and A. L. Gilbert, after which the Conven- 
tlon adjourned in due form. 

a em eS 


Sunday-School Gntelligence. 


[We welcome toa place in this department any 
items of Sunday-school news from any and every 
part of the wide field.1 





Personal.—We are sorry to learn from the 
January number of the Sunday-School Journal, 
that Ralph Wells has resigned his post as su- 
perintendent of Grace Mission, New York 
city. 





New York City.—The Protestant Episcopal 
Sunday-School Association, held its monthly 
meeting at the St. Chrysostom church on 
Seventh Avenue, on Monday evening Decem- 
ber 12th. The Rev. Dr. Lundy, by appoint- 
ment, read a paper on “ Bible Instruction.’’ 
Subsequently the question of *‘ Authority in 
the Sunday-school; the Best Means of its 
Maintenance,’’ was discussed. 

THE Sunday-school teachers of the Twenty- 
Third Street Baptist church were addressed 
on Monday, December 12th, by the Rev. 
Messrs. Reeves and Lawson. The latter ad- 
vocated changing the name Sunday-school to 
Bible-school. 

THE December meeting of the New York 
City Association of Sunday-School Teachers, 
will be an oceasion of unusual interest to teach- 
ers.. The topic is announced as “A Day ina 
Mission School.’’ A mission school as con- 
ducted by Ralph Wells, will be the one feature. 
At half past seven o’clock, precisely, the doors 
will be closed, and a teachers’ prayer-meeting 
will be held for twenty minutes, after which 
the doors will again be opened for five min- 
utes. At eight o’clock, the opening exercises, 
including a blackboard exercise, will be had. 
After the distribution of library books, the 
entire audience will be divided into classes, 
and taught by volunteer teachers, Subject of 
the lesson: The Brazen Serpent. After re- 
ports from the infant and Bible classes, the 
afternoon exercises of the school will be held. 
These will consist, as is usual in Mr. Wells’s 
school, of short addresses on the subject of the 
morning’s lesson, by a number of gentlemen 
teachers, interspersed with singing. 

The meetings of the New York Association 
have been growing more and more interesting 
of late, and of more and more practical value 
to those who attend. We have just received a 
circular setting forth the attractions that have 
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been oujoyed last year. We shall print it 
next week as suggestive to similar associa- 
tions in other cities and localities. 





The Philadelphia Institute held its De- 
cember meeting as announced, The address 
of the Rev. Edward Eggleston was, as expect- 
ed, a practical, profitable Sunday-school taik, 
which we shall give to our readers in full next 
week, 

Bridesburg, Philadelphia.—The Presby- 
terian Sabbath school at Bridesburg, Barton 
Jenks, superintendent, had their anniversary 
yesterday, Sunday afternoon, December 18th. 
It was a gocd time. Theschoolisa very pros- 
perous one. The speakers were Ex-Governor 
Pollock, R. S. Walton, E. R. Hutebins, M. D., 
Captain Chartres, and A, Smith, of New York, 





Brooklyn, &. 1.—The regular monthly 
meeting of the Brooklyn Sunday-School 
Union was held December 12th, in the First 
Reformed church, in Joralemon street, Mr. 
A. B. Capwell presided. The Rey. Mason 
Gallaher spoke of the essential requisite of 
Loyp—love for the work, love for the Word, 
love for the Church, for the school, for the 
scholars’ souls. Mr. Sniffen alluded to the 
success Which had attendeda mission recently 
established in the Fifth Ward, which had been 
instrumental in the conversion ofseveral per- 
sons, Many persons, he said, appeared to con- 
sider that one time ofthe year was better than 
another for conversions and mission work, but 
he thought that thereshould be no diminution 
of interest or of effort, and that all times were 
equally appropriate. A. Woodruff, Esq., 
thought that the Bible was not studied as sys- 
tematically as it should be, and that this was 
the cause of the indifference and dislike with 
which many regarded it. It could not be 
thoroughly understood unless studied under- 
standingly. Although the evening was a 
stormy one, the meeting was very interesting 
and profitable, all hearts being touched by the 
incidents related of the conversions of little 
children, J. R. M. 





illinois.—The Vandalia Baptist Sunday- 
School Association, holds conventions on the 
7th, 11th and 12th of January, 1871, under the 
direction of the Rey. D. W. Morgan, General 
Sunday-school missionary. 





Missouri.—S. W. Marston, General Agent 
of the Missouri Baptist Sunday-School Con 
vention work, has appointed the following 
times and places for forthcoming meetings. 
At Harrisonville, December 23d, 24thand 25th; 
at Dresden on the Pacific railroad, and at Pil- 
grim’s Rest church, Jefferson county, Decem- 
ber 31st and January Ist. 


> <-> o—---—- 


‘PICKING MINUTES.’’—One of my little 
Babbath-school boys earned a new suit of 
clothes, shoes and all, by digging -dande- 
lions, and selling them for greens. 

‘When did you find time, Jemmy ?’’ I 
asked; for, besides being a very punctual 
and constant +cholar at the day-school, be 
did errands for Mrs. Davis. ‘‘ When did 
you find time?” 

‘* There is most always time for what we 
are bent on,’’ said Jemmy. ‘' You see I 
pick up the minutes, and they are excellent 
pickings, sir.’’ 








Books. 


WINTER Poxkms, By Favorite American Poeis, 
Boston: Mlelds, Osgood & Co. This isd cidedly the 
star book of the season, Itcontains nine poems, 
every one descriptive of winter scenes, every one a 
gem, by awriter of first-class standing and illus- 
trated in a style of art that it is difficult to describe 
truly without appearing to exaggerate. The wri- 
ters are Whittier, Longfellow, Bryant, Lowell, and 
Emerson, The first poem, by Whittier, was writ- 
ten expressly for the occasion, and is in his hap- 
piest vein.: The illustrations of this poem are the 
finest in the book, and are superior in design and 
execution to anything of the kind we have ever 
seen. For airy grace, for delicacy of finish, and an 
expressiveness in keeping with the poetical 
thonghts on which they are a commentary, it 
would be difficult to conceive anything better or 
more striking than this series of pictures. The 
whole book, in design and execution, Is a note- 
worthy achievement of the book-making art. 

WHITrIER’S PorMs, Red-Line Edition. Boston: 
Fields, Osyood & Co. It would be difficult to ima- 
gine a more compact and at the same time hand- 
some edition of the poets than the red-line edition 
wich these publishers have made such favorites, 
The present volume, containing all of Whittier’s 
poems excepting his latest, ‘‘ Miriam,” is uniform 
with Longfellow, Tennyson, Lowell, Mrs. Brown- 
ing, Scott, &. The typography “is exquisitely 
neatand clear, although necessarily “gemmy’’— 
that is, to be classed among the printers’ dia- 
monds, agates aud pearis, The paper is richly 
toned, and the red-line border, for which the edi- 
tion is named, makes each page almost the perfec- 
tion of printing beauty, Inquire for the “red- 
line” poets in making your presentation pur- 
chases, ‘ 

IN THE EASTERN SKaAs; or, The Regions of the 
Bird of Paradise. A Tale for Boys. By W. H. G. 
Kingston, London and New York: 7. Nelson & 
Sons. Thisisasuperbbookforboys The outward 
attractions of the binding first catch the eye, but 
on opening the volums, the number and beauty of 
the illustrations spread outa perfect feast. Over 
100 splendid pictures, illustrating geography, na- 
tural history, travel, adventure, manners and cus- 
toms, &c,, brighten almost every page. The guise 
ofa tale is assumed in order the better to convey 
a vast fand of anseful information concerning that 
wonderful region, the Malay or Eastern Archi- 
pelago. A finecolored map adds to the substantial 
value of the book, which, while essentially a boy’s 
book, is delightfully adapted to all in the home 
circle, It will make a most desirable gift-book, 
The attention of parents is earnestly called to its 
sterling worth, The young love adventure, Here 
they have it, with the solid tuformation deftly in- 
terwoven with it, 


ADVENTURES OF A YOUNG NATURALIST. By 
Lucien Biart. With 117 illustrations. New York: 
Harper & Brothers, This is a splendid picture gal- 
lery for young people, Seldom is such a brilliant 
book offered to them, The cuts are of the most 
attractive kind, Ulustrating the wildest scenes in 
nature, and the mostexciting situations in adven- 
ture, The story is just such as boys love, It traces 
the travels of a youngster in the tropical regions 
of Mexico, and among the Mexican Cordilleras, 
and weaves in with the stery a great deal of valu- 
able information concerning the natural history, 
productions, features, &c., &c., of & Country com- 
paratively little known, A better boys’ book could 
hardly be named, It deserves to be immensely 
popular, We wish to call the particular attention 
of parents and teachers to it as oneof the most 
available for Inexpensive gift purposes published 
this season. Itis a worthy rival of Nelson's hand- 
some book, above noted. 

THE WORLD AT Home; or, Pictures and Scenes 
from Far-off Lands. By Mary and Elizabeth Kirby. 
London and New York: 7. Nelson & Sons. Ano- 
ther of the superbly illustrated books for which 
this firm is justly celebrated. Over 130 handsome 
wood-cute, in the best English style of engraving, 
embellishit, The letter-press descriptions accom- 
panying the pictures carry the young reader into 
all zones, climates, and regions on the globe, and 
unfold to view the vast treasure-house of curious 





and wonderful objects they contain, thus bringing 
the world to one’s own home and fireside. The 
richness of the typography, press-work, and whole 
execution are particularly to be noted, A better 
work for the young need-not be looked for in the 
search for a holiday token of enduring value, 

THE CHILD'S DREAM OF A STAR, By Charles 
Dickens, Boston: Fields, Osgood & Company. 
This beautitul gem, one of Dickens’s masterpieces, 
has received in this dainty volume a setting wor- 
thy of the original. The series of illustrations, 
eleven in number, arealladmirably conceived and 
executed, while the text itself is printed in a style 
of typography that seems to make the whole one 
continned picture, 

CARMINA CcLT; or, Songs on Heaven. Boston: 
Henry Hoyt, An exquisite little quarto volume, 
on toned paper, gilt, and with red-line border, full 
of holy aspirations after the heavenly home, as ex- 
pressed in some of the sweetest hymns in our lan- 
guage. To earth-weary pilgrims,a@ more comfort- 
ing, consoling book can scarcely be named. Must 
beautifully adapted for gift-purposes, For sale in 

-*hiladelphia by Clazion, Remsen & Haffelfinger. 

OUR POETICAL FAVORITES: A Selection from the 
best minor Poems of the English Language, By 
Asahel C, Kendrick, Professor in the University 
of Rochester. New York: Sheldon & Co. The io- 
vers of poetry will thauk the author for this admi- 
rable collection, It contains about three hundred 
of the sweetest songs, sacred and secular, in the 
language. One meets his favorite authors, and 
their most admired productions, on every hand. 
The selection is made with evident appreciation 
and fine poetic taste. The publishers have given 
the volume a neat exterior, and beautiful paper 
and press-work, It will be much songht after asa 
holiday token. 

BEASTS AND Birps. By Mrs, M. A. Hallock, 
New York: American Tract Society. Philadel- 
phia: H. N. Thissell. Under this title we have four 
square volumes, in paper covers, containing bean- 
tiful pictures and animated descriptions of the most 
remarkable beasts and birds in America, Europe, 
Asia and Africa, The volumes are very tastefal 
in appearance, as well as attractive in their con- 
tents, and are well adapted for Christmas presents 
for children, In addition tothe separate form in 
papers covers, the four volumes have been bound 
in beautifal style, with gilt attractions, making a 
still more desirable child’s book for the holidays. 

THE FAITHFUL PROMISER. Boston: Henry Hoyt. 
A beautiful little devotional book, uniquely print- 
ed in largetype, containing sweetly assuring words 
on the promises, arranged in the shap» of medita- 
tions for each day in the month. It is specially 
well suited for aged readers, Philadelphia: Clax 
ton, Remsen & Haffeljinger, 

THE VICTORY OF THE VANQUISHED, By the au- 
thor of the “Chronicles of the Schonberg-Ootta 
Family, etc. New York: Dodd & Mead. Anything 
new from the pen of Mrs. Charles is greeted with 
a warm interest by American readers. She has al- 
ready won a near place in the esteem of the intel- 
ligent, cultivated, Christian public, There isa pe- 
culiar vividness in her portraitures of historieal 
even's and eras that is born only of a genius for 
such studies,—a genius that enlists heart and soul, 
and translates tae author into the scenes and sur- 
roundings she would depict, Coupled with this is 
that other gift, the power to carry her readers with 
her at will, The present work showsall the strong 
peculiarities of the others in the series. It is@ 
story of the first century, and makes a charming 
monogram, rich in its satisfactions to all classes 
of readers, young ani old, It will bea candidate 
for high favor in all Christian and religious circles. 
Of course ourSunday-school libraries will secure it. 

Dr. Newron’s Works, The publishers, Rober! 
Ourter & Brothers, New York, have sent us a com- 
plete set of the works of Richard Newton, D, D., 
the eminent children's preacher of Philadelphia. 
“The Jewel Case” holds six of the volumes of 
children’s sermons preached by the Doctor to his 
Sunday-schools during the course of several years. 
It is hardly necessary to say to the reader® 
of The Times that these sermons are of the sim- 
plest, most pleasing, and suggestive kind. Some 
of them were first published in our columns; and 
they have been held, both in this country and 
abroad, as models, Infant-olasa teachers will find 
thetn of special value asa rich fund of facts and 
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{illustrations of the most stirring and apposite 
“ sort; and pastors, superintendents, and all talkers 
to children will regard them asa valuable study 
for their style and arrangement, as well as for the 
material they furnish to hand, Parents also who 
would supply delightful reading for their house- 
holds, will find “ The Jewel Case” a most desirable 
purchase. “Rills from the Fountain of Life,” 
“Bible Wonders,” and “Giants and How to Fight 
Them” are of the same class, and equally valuable 
in the directions noted, while “The Jewish Taber- 
nacle” is one of the clearest, plainest, and most 
vivid descriptions of the Tabernacle, its furniture, 
worship, etc., extant, and is of great value to Sun- 
day-school teachers. These works are not new, 
put they deserve repeated encomiums, and to be 
urged upon the attention of the constantly in- 
creasing and renewing ranks of Sunday-school 
teachers and workers. 

OTHER WORLDS THAN OvRs: The Plurality of 
Worlds Studied Under the Light of Recent Scien- 
tifle Researches. By Richard A. Proctor. New 
York: D. Appleton & Company. This new contri- 
bution to the literature of astronomy is full of ab- 
sorbing, fascinating interest. It discusses with 
great clearness the different hypotheses concern- 
ing the sidereal system, venturing boldJy upon 
advanced ground, which the light of modern re- 
search has so wonderfully illuminated for the 
careful investigator. The author believes that he 
has proofs indubitable that beside the world on 
which we live, “other worlds exist, as well cared 
for and as nobly planned.” The work furnishes 
a most fascinating subject for reading and study. 
It is beautifully illustrated. 

THE Book ABOVE ALL; or, the Holy Bible the 
only Sensible, [nfallible, and Divine Authority on 
Karth, Aseries of Discourses. By the late Tho- 
mas H. Stockton, D.D., Chaplain tothe U.S. House 
of Representatives. Philadelphia: Claxton, Rem- 
sen & Haffelfinger. The thirteen discourses which 
fill this book are all upon one text found in Psalm 
188: 2, “Thou has magnified thy word above all thy 
name,” Thelamented and venerated author was 
distinguished while living for his earnest and elo- 
quent defence of the Bible canon, both by word 
and by pen, and the discourses here preserved for 
us attracted throngs at the time of their delivery, 
The fervid eloquence of utterance, the almost 
faultless beauty of rhetoric, the depth of earnest 
conviction apparent, and the breadth and strength 
of the arguinent employed, made thes discourses 
models of pulpit efforts, and they have their place 
and mission to-day in printed form, perhaps of 
even more significance and use than when they 
were uttered by the preacher’s melodious voice. 
Several addresses and discourses called forth by 
special national occasions, are also included in 
the volume, and a photographic portrait of the 
author completes its value as a memorial which 
his many friends will prize. As an able and elo- 
quent plea for a free, open, universally diffused 
and used Bible, the work deserves a circulation 
over the whole country. ; 

ARTS OF INTOXICATION, The Aim and the Re- 
sults. By J.T. Crane, D.D. New York: Carlion «& 
Lanahan. No addition to the literature of the 
temperance reform so able, conclusive and impres- 
sive as this, has been made foralongtime, The 
work will at once take its high place as an argu- 
ment and plea, as a weapon of offense and a shield, 
and be among the foremost standard-bearers in 
the good cause. The evident research, the candor, 
the perspicuity, the scientific care, and the reli- 
gious spirit that mark the work, make It pecu- 
llarly fitted to reach aclass of minds that have 
hitherto withstood arguments and statements 
not so deftly or decorously presented. Let the 
work have wide circulation. 

How Coup HE Escarr? By Mrs, Julia McNair 
Wright. New York: Nutio.al Temperance Society. 
This strongly written temperance tale raises the 
question of the title page, as a fearful warning, 
suggesting that the wonderment seems hardly to 
be why there are so many victims of the madden- 
ing cup, but how any one can ever escape the 
shares that the Destroyer. has so thickly strewn on 
évery hand, 

Fimst Stgps IN ENGLISH LITERATURE. By Ar- 
thur Gilman, A.M. New York: Hurd & Houghton. 
Students in the rich fleld of English letters, and all 
persons, indeed, whore desirous of liberal culture, 





will be tnterested in this little manual). [tis a com- 
plete compend and guide, presenting in a smali 
compass a view of the authors and authorship 
in different periods and stages of English litera- 
ture from the earliest times, [ts historical out- 
lines, biographical sketches, language charts, or- 
thographical and philological hints and notes, ex- 
planation of titles, pronunciations, bibliographi- 
cal lists, &c., &c., with a fall index, present the 
most valuable and available manual for elemen- 
tary uses that is to be found in this country. 

THE BOTTOM OF THE SEA. From the French 
of L. Sonrel. New York: Charles Scribner & 
Company. This volume treats of the sea in its 
composition, conformation, color, temperature, 
life, action and effects, changes, depths, man’s 
work in its depths and on its surface, with nume- 
rous phenomena, anecdotes, and facts of adven- 
tures, perils, andexperiments; making a book not 
only popularly attractive, but,so far as it goes, 
scientifically accurate, and calculated to delight 
while it instructs young and old, who would fa- 
thom the mysteries of old ocean and pry into the 
secrets of his silent depths. The more than 70 
illustrations add to the value of this latest issue of 
Scribner’s celebrated “‘ Wonder Library.” 

THE INNOCENTS ABROAD; or, The Now Pilgrim's 
Progress; Being some Account of the Steamship 
Quaker City’s Pleasure Excursion to Europe and 
the Holy Land; with Descriptions of Countries, 
Nations, Incidents, and Adventures, as they ap- 
peared to the Author, With 234 illustrations. By 
Mark Twain (Samuel L. Clemens). Hartford, Conn.: 
American Publishing Company; Philadelphia: D. 
Ashmead, Agent, 724 Chestnut street. A more 
racy, readable book, one will r:irely find than this, 
if he enjoys real humor of the richest sort. The 
popular verdict has already been passed upon it, 
by the immense sale it has reached. Probably no 
keener, or truer satire has ever been written of 
travellers’ and tourists’ experiences and descrip- 
tions of them, There is, to be sure, some coarse- 
ness in parts of the work which we could wish 
were omitted, but rejecting the bad and accepting 
the truly witty and wise, we shall find in Inno- 
cents Abroad a fund of hearty, wholesome fun 
which to many a nature will be better adminis- 
teredthan medicine. Sold only by subscription, 

YounNG AMERICA ABROAD. 6vols. By “Oliver 
Optie." Boston: Lee & Shepard, These books are 
perhaps the most pretentious of any written by 
this popular author. They are essentially an en- 
tertaining library of travel and adventure in fo- 
reign parts, and include “Young American” expe- 
riences on shipboard, in Ireland and Scotland, in 
England and Wales,in Holland and Belgium, in 
France and Switzerland, and Down the Rhine and 
in Germany. They have many good points in the 
direction of useful information concerning the his- 
tory, government, social life, geography, natural 
features, &c., of the places visited, and they couple 
with these many really valuable lessons in mo- 
rals and manners, A moderate allowance of Oliver 
Optic’s works would be wholesome for boys’ read- 
ing, but noone household should introduce them 
all, It would beasurfeit of a kind of literature 
which should be only sparingly introduced. 

WoNDERFUL AND CURIOUS THINGS. 4 volumes. 
New York: Carlton & Lanahan, These are just the 
kind of books to put into the Sunday-school li- 
brary. In a free, simple and beautiful way, they 
teach the young lessons about the creative wisdom 
and power of God, and lead them to habits of ob- 
servation as they pass through life. The names of 
the volumes are “Wonders in the Air,” “The Won- 
ders of Fire and Water,” “The Birthday Present,” 
—a story about the silk-worm, and ‘Elder Park 
Garden.” 

CHRISTIE ELWoop AND Hur FRIENDS. New 
York: Robert Carter & Brothers. A truly good story, 
based upon the third and the fourth command- 
ments, aud very naturally portraying the religious 
experiences of several different characters, Itis 
calculated to be helpful to many classes of readers 

especially to young believers and to backsli- 
ders. The story is evangelical without cant, and 
very interesting while pointedly religious. We 
gladly commend it, 

WHAT CHANGED Guy DENNIS. Philadelphia: 
American Sunday-School Union. A story of a boy, 
possessed originally of a bad temper, who became 
converted, and after conversion overcame his in- 





firmity and accomplished much good. The story 
is connected partly with school life, and partly 
with home life. The book is well suited to the 
wants of the Sunday-school library. 

BAD Boy. Goop Boy. Boston: D. Lothrop & Oo. 
Two new books, well intended, and strongly bent 
upon making good the claim to the titles chosen, 
but unnatural and exaggerated in the extreme, and 
of very doubtful use as examples for either warn- 
ing or imitation, 

POSIES FORCHILDREN. A Book of Verse, selected 
by Anna C. Lowell. Boston: Roberts Brothers. A 
pretty collection of children’s rhymes, by one who 
evidently knows what the little folks delight in. 
For sale by Porter & Coates, Philadelphia, 

THE ORPHAN AND THE FOUNDLING; or, Alone 
inthe World. By Emma Leslie, New York: Tho- 
mas Nelson & Sons. An interesting story from the 
English, teaching quite impressively the truth 
that religious principle, begetting and fost: ring a 
trust In Providence, even in the darkest days, will 
not disappoint those who test it. Suitable fora 
Sabbath-school library. 

LOST IN THE Foe. By James Dea Mille. Boston: 
Lee & Shepard, The third volume of the *B. O. W. 
C.” series of boys’ books, full of amusement and 
adventure on land and sea, 

GREAT THINGS DONE BY LITTLE PEOPLE. Phi- 
ladelphia: American Sunday-School Union. A re- 
print fromthe London Religious Tract Society, 
and containing many curious facts in regard to 
children, A good book for the Sunday-school 
library. 

Wr Girts: A Home Story. By Mrs. A. D, T. 
Whitney. Boston: Fields, Osgood & Company. A 
novel, descriptive of lifein New England, by one of 
our most popular writers of fiction. 

DAYS AT MILLGATE; or, Lame Johnny's Holiday 
Philadelphia: American Sunday-School Union. A 
touching and natural little story from the English, 
worthy of Sabbath-school notice. 

ANALYTIO AND SYNTHETIC BIBLE LESSONS; 
Arranged with Reference to the General Divisions 
and Periods, in which Subjects of Like Character 
are collated and classified. By W. B. Hendryx. 
New Testament, Vol. 1. Indianapolis, Indiana: 
A, Aron& Co. This little manual contains about 
50 Lessons, carefully prepared in the shape of ques- 
tions, with reference texts to the answers. The 
examination we have been able to give it, im- 
presses us very favorably with both the design 
and execution of the author's plan and leads us to 
commend it to the earnest consideration of all 
Sabbath-school workers. 

Tuk WorTH OF A Historic CONSCIOUSNESS. An 
able address given by the Rev. H. Clay Trumbull 
before the Alumni Association of Williston Semi:- 
nary, and very handsomely imprinted by Case, 
Lockwood & Bratnard of Hartford, Conn. 

TuE CHILD'S PIoTURES. New York: American 
Tract Society. A pretty book with a picture on 
every page. Just suited for young children. 

SUNDAY-SCHOOL TEMPERANCE PLEDGE. The 
National Temperance Society and Publication House, 
of New York, have just issued, at the request of 
many friends of Sunday-schools, a neat pledge, on 
good, white paper, printed in colors, and with 
faintly ruled lines, the whole sheet being large 
enough to hold the names of 300 scholars and tea- 
chers. It should be signed, framed, and hung up 
in our Sunday-school rooms. Price 25 cents, 

AMERICANISCHE SCHUL-ZEITUNG (American 
School Journal), published in Louisville, Ken- 
tucky. We have reeeived two numbers of this 
monthly, now in its first yoar. It is the organ of 
the G:+rman-American Teachers’ Association, Its 
purpose is to endeavor to combine the best ideas 
of the German and American modes of teaching. 

THE LONDON QUARTERLY REVIEW. October. 
New York: The Leonard Scott Publishing Company. 
Contents: 1. The War between France and G:r- 
many; 2. Bulwer’s Life of Palmerston; 8. Prevost- 
Paradol and Napoleen III.; 4. Mismanagement of 
the British Navy; 5. French and German Armies 
and the Campaign in France; 6. Von Sybel’s His- 
tory of the Revolutionary Epoch; 7. German Pa- 
triotic Songs; 8. Inefficiency of the British Army; 
9. Terms of Peace. Not an article here which is 
not of absorbing and living interest,—in fact, al- 
most sensational in its character, if we could ima- 
gine such a thing of this staid old Review. $ta 
year, 
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Advertising Department. 





Onder this head we classify the business notices 
which follow. We aim to make this Depariment fresh 
and varied, and of interest to our readers every week. 
Tt ts our purpose and determination not to admit into 
anything of an objectionable character, under any 
etroumsiances whatever. All advertisements to which 
no special address is appended, will be understood as 
those of our own house. In writing for any article 
mentioned, tt will be of advantage to give the page of 
the paper on which the advertisement appeared. 


J. ©. GARRIGUES & CO., 
PUBLISHERS AND BOOKSELLERS, 
Office 608 Arch Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 








Lesson List for 1871. 


Bs ha ad 
All ichoolt intending to use the course of Les- 
sons that are to appear in our columns next year, 
would do well to provide their entire member- 
ship with 


The Sunday-School Times Lesson List for 1871, 


which can be obtained at 25 cts. per 100 copies, post- 
paid, by addressing the Publishers of this paper. 








JUST PUBLISHED, 
By CHARLES SCRIBNER & CO. 


WHAT BOOKS SHALL I READ, 
AND HOW SHALL I READ THEM? 


By Prof. NOAH PORTER, of Yale College, 
Author of the ‘‘Human Intellect.” 


1 Vol., cr. 8vo. Price $2. 


A most thorough acquaintance with the whole 
range of English literature, combined with pre- 
eminent candor, catholicity and maturity of judg- 
ment, render Prof. Porter the safest possible guide 
upon the important subjects of which this book 
treats. As an index to all who wish to economize 
their time in reading by selecting only the best 
worksin each department of literature, this vo- 
lume is simply indispensable, 





A NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION, 


LIFE OF M. TULLIUS CICERO. 


By W. FORSYTH, M. A., Q. C. 
Illustrated with twenty engravings. 
2 vols in one cr. 8vo. 
REDUCED FROM $5 TO $2.50. 





A NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. 


THE ILIAD OF HOMER. 
RENDERED INTO ENGLISH VERSE. 


By EDWARD, Earlof Derby. 2vols. in one, cr, 8vo. 
Containing all the author’s revisions and correc- 
tions, as embodied in the latest English edition. 


REDUCED FROM $5 TO $2.50. 
The abovesbooks sent pos!-pxid, by the publishers, 
upon recetpt of price. 
CHARLES SCRIBNER & CO., 
654 Broadway, New York. 





t@EVERY SUBSCRIBER “en 


Desiring to file The Sunday-School Times should 
got one of the new, neat and substantial patent 
Binders. It willlast from year toyear. Price by 
mail, $). 





opriate for the Hew ar. 
THE TEACHER’S CROWN, 


By JOHN 8. HART. 


A beautiful tract for teachers, containing rich 
gems of thought, and pointing to the reward in 
store for earnest laborers in the Sabbath-school 
vineyard. Price 86 cents a dozen. Send two 3-cent 
stamps for a sample by mail, 





Only Magazine in the World! 
SPECIALLY DEVOTED TO 


ILLUSTRATIVE TEACHING. 





THE 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL BLACKBOARD 


For 1871. 
SAMUEL W. CLARK, Editor, 
Will Illustrated each Lesson of the 


National (Chicago) Lessons, 
AND 
Berean Lessons, 


besides usual variety of Addresses, Chalk Ser- 
mons, Infant-Class Lessons, &c. 


PUBLISHED EVERY TWO MONTHS. 
Terms—One Dollar per Year—in advance. 


A. O. VAN LENNEP, Publisher, 
76 East 9th Street, New York. 


BIBLES FOR SCHOLARS. 


A very neat edition of the Bible, bound in various 
styles, as enumerated below; making a beautiful 
present forscholars. The print is remarkably clear 
and distinct for a small book. 








mail, 
No. 1, Black leather, gilt edges, 50c ; 
No. 2, Black leather, white clasp, 60c; 72 
No. 8, Black leather, gilt clasp, 65c; 77 


No. 13. Imitation Morocco, rims and clasp, $1.10; 1.22 


No. 24. Morocco, rims and clasp, 1,50; 1.62 
No. 26. Turkey Morocco, rimsand clasp, 1.75; 1.87 
No. 28. Turkey Mor., fine, rims andclasp, 2.00; 2.12 
No. 36. Beautiful Morocco, gilt edges, 1,75; 1.87 


No. 37. Beautiful Mor., gilt edges and clasp, 2.50: 2.62 
No. 95. Black leather, 10 colored pictures, 1.35; 1.47 


Please order by 5.0. When wanted in quantity, 
postage need not be included, as they will be sent 
by xpress. 


NOW READY. 


THE INFANT CLASS: 


HINTS ON 


PRIMARY RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION, 


: By SARA J. TIMANUS, 
Teacher of Model Primary Departments, 
Late of the Minnesota State Normal School. 











EDITED, WITH AN INTRODUCTION, 
BY EDWARD EGGLESTON, 


Editor of the National Sunday-School Teacher. 
Sent by mail for 75 cents, 
ADAMS, BLACKMER & LYON 
Publishing Company, Chicago. 





New Scripture Texts. 





A new and attractive series of WALL TEXTS is 
now being printed in large, bold letters, so plain 
that children familiar with the alphabet can read 
them, They have a neat border and are highly or- 
namental, being printed in colors. Their cheap- 
ness will secure an introduction into many schools. 
where the elaborate lithograph texts are consider- 
ed too expensive, Size, 18 by 22 inches. 


Texts completed are as follows : 


“Honor thy Father and Thy Mother.” 
“T Will Arise and Go to My Father.” 
“ Blessed are the Peacemakers.” 
“Pray Without Ceasing.”’ 
“Thou God Seest Me.” 
“Lovest Thou Me?” 


Sa The six texts by mail at one time 90 cents, 
Single copies 20 cents. 


ANNOUNCEMENT!!! 
NEW 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL MUSIC! 


Although BRIGHT JEWELS is comparatively a 
new book, and has proved to be oneof the most 
popular works ever issued by us—more than 300,000 
copies having been sold since its publfcation, yet we 
are urgently pressed to bring out “something new,” 
To meet this demand, we beg leave to announce 
that we have a work in preparation by Rev. Robert 
Lowry and W. H. Doane, who are now conceded 
to be the most popular writers of Sunday-sehoo! 
musicinthiscountry. It is confidently believed 
that this work will surpass any of its predecessors, 
It will be issued early in the Spring, and will be 
of the popular size and shape. Later notice will 
be given when we are ready to receive orders. 


BIGLOW & MAIN, 
(Successors to WM. B. BRADBURY.) 


425 Broome Street, New York, 
Publishers of “Bright Jewels,” “Sengs of Devo- 
tion,” “Fresh Laurels,’ “Bradbury Trio,” £&c. 


LUTHERAN SUNDAY-SCHOOL HERALD, 


This beautiful, illustrated monthly paper, issued 
by the Lutheran Board of Publication, and edited 
by Rev. M. SHEELEIGH, enters, in improved style, 
upon its twelfth year with 1871. 

Terms.—l copy, per year in advance, 25 cents; 
6 copies, to one address, $1.25; 10 copies, $2; 25 co- 
pies, $4; 50 copies, $7.50; 100 copies, $14. 

Address all orders and payments to Mr. J. K. 
SHRYOCK, Lutheran Publication House, No. 4% 
North Ninth Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Remit in checks or in Post-Office orders. Friends 
will please subscribe promptly. Specimen num- 
bers sent on application. 

















The Board of Publication 


WILL ISSUE IN A FEW DAYS 


THE HOLLY WREATH 
For CHRISTMAS, 1870; 


A CLUSTER OF CHRISTMAS CAROLS: 


Words by ALEX. R. THOMPSON, D.D. 
Music by U. C. BURNAP. 


1, ‘In Olden Time on Christmas Night.” 
2. ** Weave a Crown for Jesus.”’ 
3. ‘Come, Little Child, and Listen.” 
4. ‘*All Hail the Day.” 
5. “Glad Christmas Bells.”’ 
6. “Listen to the Angels.” 


Price, $3 a Hundred. 

The Board hason hand at their Depository 4s 
choice a selecticn of Sabbath-School Books as can 
be found in the City. 

WM. FERRIS, Agent, 
34 Vesey Street, New York. 
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Mim WARY SPRING 





A LADY IN GHIO. mn 
PRICE $1.60 EACH. § 








BOTH SIDES OF THE STRERT,| MOTH AND RUST. 


$600 PRIZE. $300 PRIZE. 


These volumes are in response to the offer made in the autumn of 1869, and are works 
such as one rarely finds, both as respects their high religious character and elegant 
binding, Three hundred and thirteen volumes in manuscript were received, making 
a pile, when packed in solid mass, five feet long, two feet wide, and two feet high, em- 
bracing contributions from nearly every State in the Union and the Canadas, The two 
selected by the committee of award, as fully meeting the conditions of the offer, stand 
at the head of this advertisement, and will be found of such interest and excellence, as 








places them at the head of the juvenile religious literature of the age. Beautifully il- 
lustrated, bound in gold and black. Price, $1.@0 each. Tenth thousand now ready. 
Other Selections from Same 3I3 Manuscripts. 


Orient Boys .... « « « « $150 
Tom Bently. «ot 8 8 6 ee 8 ee 
CaptainJohn . . « «© « «© « « Jt a 








Charity Hurlburt . . . «© .« « « 

Snail Shell Harbor ...... 125 

The Whole Armor ...... 125 

Choice Selections for the H 

Under the Cross, (16 Tllus.)  . . $425 
es ais (Tu. Mo.) 86 to 8 69 
te uy “ (small, 4Mlus.). 150 

Court and Camp of David, (1U Tlus.) 2 50 


Carmina Ceeli, or Songs of Heaven 200 


Baby’s Christmas, (33 Jilus). . . 125 
Our Happy Home, (17 Illus.) . . 100 
Faithful Promiser, (tinted paper, gilt) 1 25 
Little Maddie, (8 vols.inone.). . 175 
geusie Gordon: 2°. a) 6, es 


Into the Highways . ... . . $150 
Queen Rhoda ...e.-.- - 1.50 
KeptfromIdols ....... 
Eleanor Willoughby’s Self . . . 125: 
Aunt Rebecca’s Charge . . .. 125 
Issac Phelps. 3 «6 « « « + «© « LH 
olidays from General List. 


Mountain Patriots . ... . . $150 
The Pearl Necklace ee es a 
ph OEE a ee a 
The Squire’s Daughter. . . . . 125 
Engene Cooper .......- 116 
Frank Wentworth . ..... 115 
The Old Oak Farm ...... 100 
Fred’s Fresh Start ..... 90 
Sketches from Palestine .... 80 
YachtvilleBoys . ..... . 80 


FOR SALE BY ALL BOOKSELLERS, OR SENT PREPAID BY MAIL. 
PLEASE SEND FOB FULE DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE. 


HENRY HOYT, Publisher, 9 Cornhill, Boston. 














1871. 


NOW IS THE TIME TO SUBSCRIBE. 
THE WELL-SPRING 


For 1871, 


Is the only Weekly Paper for Children and Youth 
Published in the Country, suitable 
for Sabbath-Schools. 


The articles are many of them original, from our 
best writers, while the pictures are all attractive 
and beautiful. 

We hope that your school will, circulate at least 
twenty copies for the new year, and we are confi- 
dent that it will increase the interest in the school, 
and profit the children, 





PRICE. 
For 20 copies and upwards, 6. cts. per copy. 
Postage prepaid in Boston,72 ** ‘* * 
For Semi- Monthly issue, one-half these rates. 
For Monthly issue,one-fourth the above rates. 
MOSES H. SARGENT, Treas., 
“13 Cornhill, Boston. 





JUST WHAT YOU NEED! 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TEACHER'S 
POCKET BOOK and DIARY, 


1871. 
Containing Class Register, Attendance Register, 
Yollection Register, and Diary, 
Jewish Calendar, Tables of Weights and 
Measures, Money, &c., 
Calendar of Lessons, and Calendar of 1871. 





CHICAGO, November 7th, 1870. 
ADAMS, BLACKMER & LyonN—Gentlemen:—I have 
examined, with care, your SUNDAY SCHOOL 
TEACHER'S POCKET BooK AND DIARY FOR 1871, and 
am so well pleased with it, that I desire to placea 
copy in the hands of each teacher of Rail Road 
Mission. You may send me therefore SEVENTY- 


FIVE CoPliES. Yours uy, 
J. K,. STEARNS, Supt. 





Beautifully bound in Morocco, Gilt Edged, and 
is an appropriate present from superintendents or 
scholars to teachers. Price, $1. Liberal terms to 
superintendents who buy it for their teachers. 


ADAMS, BLACKMER-& LYON 
Publishing Company, Chicago. 





JUST PUBLISHED. 





A NEW VOLUME OF THE 


ILLLUSTRATED LIBRARY of WONDERS. 


__ 


BOTTOM OF THE SEA. 


By L. SONREL. 

Translated and Edited by Elihu Rich, 
Translator of “Cazin’s Heat,” &c., with 71 wood 
cuts, 1 vol.,12mo, printed on tinted paper, $1.50. 

Written ina popular and attractive style, this 
volume affords much useful information about the 
sea, its depth, color and temperature; its action in 
deep water and on the shores; the exuberance of 
life in the depths of the ocean, and the numberless 
phenomena, anecdotes, adventures and perils con- 
nected therewith. The illustrations are very nu- 
merous and specially graphic and attractive. 


THERE ARE NOW READY 
OF THE 


ILLUSTRATED LIBRARY of WalbErs, 


TWENTY VOLUMES, 
CONTAINING OVER 


One Thousand Beautiful Illustrations. 





The volumes may be purchased separately, or in 
libraries classified according to their subjects, as 
below: 


Each one vol., 12mo. Price per vol., $1.50. 


Wonders of Nature, Wonders o; Art. 
The Human Body. Italian Art, . 
The Sublime in Nature. |Architecture. 
peer. nape § a Cine 

under an ning. ht-houses and 
Bottom of the Sea. . chips. ee 
Meteors. Wonders of Pompeii. 

Siz Vols. in a neat box, $9:|Egypt 3,300 Years Ago. 
Siz Vols. in a neat box, $9. 


Wonders of Science. |Wonderful Adventures 
The Sun. By Guillemen. and Exploits. 
Wonders of Heat. Bodily Strength & Skill. 
Optical Wonders. Balloon Ascents, 

onders of Acoustics. (Great Hunts. 

Four Vols. in a neat box, $6.| Arms and Armour, 
. |Four Vols. in a neat boz, $6. 








Or the Twenty Vols. Named Above in 2 
Handsome Black Walnut Rack for $30. 





~ or allof the above ILLUSTRATED LIBRARY 
F WONDERS sent to any address, post-paid, 
on receipt of the price. 


A descriptive Catalogue of the Wender Library, 
with specimen illustrations, sent ta any address on 
application. 





4—-These works sent by mail, post-paid, upon re- 
ceipt of the price. 


GHARLES SCRIBNER & CO., 
No. 654 Broadway, New York. 


VICK'S 


FLORAL GUIDE 
For 1871. 


THE First EDITION OF ONE HUNDRED AND 
Firry THOUSAND copies of Vick’s Illustrated 
Catalogue of Seeds and Floral Guide, is published 
and ready tosend out—100 pages, and an Engra- 
ving of almost every desirable Flower and Vege- 
table. Itis elegantly printed on fine ates page, 
illustrated with Three Hundred fine Wood Engra- 
vings, and Two beautiful 

COLORED PLATES. 

The most beautiful and the most instructive Floral 
Guide published. A GERMAN EDITION pub- 
lished, in all other respects similar to the English, 
Sent free to all my customers of 1870, as rapidly 
as possibie, without application. Sent to all others 
who order them for Ten Cents, which is not half 

the cost, Address Jd AMES VICK, 
ochester, N. Y. 
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"eee THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL 








TIMES. 








Subscribe fot the Best. 
-. ‘@HE CHILD'S PAPER. 


Monthly Circulation 


348,000. 


‘LARGER THAN ANY OTHER 
¥o, SABBATH-SCHOOL PAPER PUBLISHED. 
$12.00 Per Hundred Copies. 








American Tract Society, 
1408 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 





A CHOICE HOLIDAY GIFT. 
-PERRNE'S CHROMO OF THEHOLY LAND. 


He of German Art. 


18 inches, 


Bir the best subject.” 


= —Gilbert Haven. 
“Phe finest ee art has made to sacred 


—Dr. J. H. Vincent, 
“Asti pectin ax as it is beautiful or a 4 


—Dr.. Fettrich. 
“It is accurate and beautiful. "Bishop Simpson. 
** Very accurate and instructive.”’ 
—Dean Stanley (London). 
“A work of qetrSondinary. phils and patience.” 
—John J ilkinson (London). 
«« 4 work of superior excellence.” 


















Layard (Londony 

“A work of great value,”— vag, Foe Renan (Paris 

ee | ot ‘commend it too strongly.’’—Dr. Durbin. 
Price $12.50. Address , PERRINE, 


Lansing, Michigan. 





‘ CHRISTMAS. 


Books a” yess SLES. Readers, 


ME Books 
WARD CARDS, 


AMERICAN SUNDAY-SCiiooL UNION, 


122 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, 





Established 1841, 


’  W. & F. LANGENHEIM. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PHOTOGRAPHIC PICTURES 


. ARTISTICALLY COLORED 


Fer the Magic Lantern, Stereopticon, 
x and dissolving view apparatus. 


scat Also MANUFACTURERS of 
‘ MICROSCOPIC PHOTOGRAPHS, 
OF SUPERIOR QUALITY, 
LANTERNS and APPARATUS 
OF SUPERIOR QUALITY FURNISHED. 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE FURNISHED GRATIS, 


Address: VW. & EF’. LANGENHEIM, 
P. 0. Bow 1579 Philadelphia, Pa., 
(Manufactory, 1018 Woed Street.) 


1843. Twelve Years Record of Usefal, Earnest, Active Christian Effort, 187i. 





THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL TIMES. 


PUBLISHED EVERY WEEK. 
: EDITED BY 
JOHN 8. : 


= 


LL.D. and i. NEWTON BAKER, A.M. 





Wwt8 the firstof January, 1871, this Journal will enter on the Thirteenth 

Year of ite publication, being the earliest weekly periodical in this country 
issued exclusively in the interests of the Sabbath-school work. Whatever in the past 
has made it acceptable in Tens of Thousands of homes, irrespective of denomination, 
will continue to fill its columns in the future, and the Publishers therefore ask the 


active co-operation of all the friends of the paper to extend its circulation. 





In THE FRONT RANK. . 


THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL TIMES is one of the forémost helpers in the cause, filled with practical 
thoughts from the leading Sunday-school minds of thé present day, and containing an extensive cor- 
respondence with Superintendents and Teachers thro¥ghout the land. 


WORLD-WIDE REPUTATION. 


Wherever the Sabbath-school has gained a foothold, at home and abroad, THE SUNDA Y-SCHOOL 
TIMES ts a welcome visitant, as its subscribers and readers are foundin nearly every part of the known 
Christian world, It has not only a National but Wor!d-wide reputation. 


CHEAPEST, LARGEST and FULLEST. 


Considering the amount and variety of original material, THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL TIMES is the 
least expensive religious weekly published. Eight Hundred and Thirty-Two large quarto pages, with 


a complete Indez at the close of the year, makes the fullest and most valuable record of current Sun- 
day-school literature in the world. 


OLDEST, ABLEST and BEST. 


THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL TIMES was the exponentand had the honor of ushering in the new era 
of Sunday-school activity in which we now live. In able editorials and valuable communications, 


almost every phase of the great work has come up for consideration, enlightening and strengthening 
earnest Christian educators everywhere. 


FOR SUPERINTENDENTS and TEACHERS. 


In its varied departments of Editorial review, news, facts, exercises, models, essays, plans, Institute 
and Convention reports, THE SUNDAY-SCHOGL TIMES aims to discuss all living questions concern- 


ing the organization, conduct and improvement of Sabbath-schools, for the edification of Superin- 
tendents and Teachers. 


FOR PASTOR and PEOPLE. 


Asa fresh, live, religious weekly paper, avoiding all controversy on questions of denominational 
differ =snces, THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL TIMES seéks to hold up the hands of the Pastor, encouraging 


vital, working, living, warm-hearted Christianity in the People, by pointing out ways of practical 
useful 


FOR PARENTS and CHILDREN. 


To Fathers and Mothers, THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL TIMES comes each week freighted with inci- 


dents from the lives ef good men and women, and valuable lessons in regard to child-culture, profiting 
alike all members of the home circle, 





NEW TERMS and NEW EFFORTS. 
Begin to Solicit New Subscribers Now. 


For Introduction.—Packages of copies of The Times, for examination, will be sent free, on appli- 
ation, on receipt of stamps to pay postage at the rate of 2 cents for 3 papers. 


For Sabbath-Schools.—Where Ten or more copies are subscribed for atone time, the price will 
be $1.25 per copy, provided a remittance for the annual subscription accompanies the order, 

For Congregations.—Where Tweniy or more copies are subscribed for at one time, the price will 
be $1.25 per copy, provided a remittance for the annual subscription accompanies the order; and the 
papers, if desired, will be sent to the individual addresses of all the subscribers. 


For a Short Time on Trial.—We will send single copies of The Times four months, on (rial, on 
receipt of 50 cents; or Ten copies three months, on trial, to one address, on receipt of $3.75. 





Subscriptions in all cases in Advance. 


ag Please send remittances in Bank Drafts or Post-Office Money Orders, wherever practicable, made 
payable to the order of the Publishers, 


Address 





J.C. GARRIGUES & CO., Publishers, 
608 ARCH STREET, Philadelphia, Pa. 








